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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


O ANYONE who has ever hunted the ruffed grouse--king of the autumn 
uplands, there is nothing surprising about this month’s cover. The huntg 
in the scene, of course, is plenty surprised. And chances are he'll never gg 
a single shot at that thunderbolt in brown feathers roaring out from unde 
his feet. 

But as wildlife artist—grouse hunter Ned Smith, as well as many anothe 
Pennsylvanian knows, that’s what makes this kind of hunting the supreme 
sport that it is. The brown bomber of the thickets can make even the & 
perts look like nervous novices but once you connect with one, you'll be; 
grouse feather fan for life. 

Here there are no artificial calls nor decoys to help you. The target 
moves fast—sometimes at speeds up to 45 miles per hour and it has a habij 
of getting behind trees or saplings on the way. And just to add to yout 
troubles, you probably won't have the canine assistance so common in hunt 
ing pheasants, rabbits, quail and other kinds of game. Good grouse dog 
ire few and far between. But a real grouse hunter is one of the few sport 
men who won't take the trouble of defending his sport against critics. I 
you don’t like his kind of hunting, so much the better. He’ll have that mud 
more of the grouse range all to himself. 

So much for the “stage.’’ Now for the “star of the show.’ Pennsylvaniai 
state game bird is a truly worthy opponent. Only a grouse knows the ume 
place and direction of his flush. He can get up a hundred yards ahead @ 
you and steal silently away before you’ve even seen him. He can let you 
walk by, then get up behind your back—a feat sure to send shivers down 
your spine. Or he can burst out from right under your feet in any direction 
including straight up. But no matter when or where he flushes, theres 
thunder in his wings that startles and thrills even the most experiencél 
grouse hunters. “Old Ruff’ has no peer when it comes to out-flying a loa 
of fine shot and outwitting even the best of them. 

One school of grouse “experts” maintain walking at high speed is esse 
tial to hunting success. They claim the more ground you cover, the mot 
birds you will flush. Another group stoutly maintains that a slow pace, with 
frequent stops, will give you more whirring wings. But no matter which 
method you prefer, if you want a change frem rubbing elbows with an aril 
of rabbit and ringneck hunters, take to the highlands and the haunts of tht 
ruffed grouse. There vou will find as tricky a target as the outdoors ha 
to offer. 
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Editorial his 


. 


The Code Within A Code 


WHERE are two codes for the guidance of conduct in every 
) field of human activity. One is a legal code, which regulates 
the limits of action for everyone but within which there is 
"oom for independent action. 


be 


| The other code is a moral one, acting as a guide to indepen- 

Ment action within the limits of the law. It is possible to obey 

‘the law and yet destroy its spirit and purpose iy evasions and 
fractions of the moral code. 


n hunting and fishing, the moral code is called sportsman- 
ship. It could be defined as the way a man deals with lesser 
treatures and with his fellow man. It can be used as a measure 

his consideration for the weaknesses of these lesser creatures 

d for the rights and interests of other hunters and fishermen. 


Of these two codes, it is the pattern of sportsmanship that 
determine the measure of satisfaction and benefit one gets 
m the outdoors. It is this code that will determine, in the 
"long run, the future quality of outdoor sports. The legal code 
"an do no more than set the outside limits for the sportsman; 
the methods by which game and fish can be taken, the most of 
| tach that any individual may harvest at any one time. But by 
) the moral code, these limits are not goals to be reached but 
‘barriers to be avoided. A man may limit his take and gain 
| greater values in enjoyment. 


_ The goal of wildlife conservation is full enjoyment, by every- 

one, of the out-of-doors. It is the use of surplus but the protec- 

tion of capital stock. Only through a personal code of sports- 

| = well within the legal code—can this goal be 
_ teached. 


—From a foreword by I. T. Bode, Director, Missouri 
Conservation Commission, to the “Wildlife Code of 
Missouri.” 


— 
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and Boys 


and Guns 


By Robert Bell 
Illustrated by Bob Cypher 


a. SUN had hardly risen high 
enough to dissolve the frost-stift 
ness of the brown swales and bund 
grass when Bill Jones began to fed 
the tightness in his chest and th 
knots in the muscles of his legs, He 
shifted the light 12 gauge doubk 
across his arm and glanced at the 
sumac-dotted hillside above him. I 
looked steeper than he remembered 
it from other years as he shoved his 
hat back on his head and ran strong 
blunt fingers through the shaggy hair. 

“Must be getting old,” he said 
aloud. “Hills get higher and legs get 
weaker every year.” He turned his 
head to locate his hunting partne 
a hundred yards to his right, quarter 
ing the hillside like a frisky bird dog, 
and watched him for long moment, 
feeling a surge of pride in the youn 
strength and eagerness so apparel 
even at that distance. 

Forty years makes a whale of 4 
difference, he thought, with just the 
faintest trace of envy. But I've had 
my time, he continued to himself 
and now it’s his turn. The yeai 
come and then they go, but theres 
always a kid with a gun waiting his 
turn, all r’aring to go, eager to kick 
through the same old fields ané 
fence rows and thickets. And it seem 
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that the same old rabbits and grouse 
are there waitin’ for them. 

Bill moved from the field’ just in- 
side the edge of the woods and found 
4 seat on an old silver-gray chestnut 
log, his keen eyes automatically 
searching the surrounding shadows, 
and ears tuned for the bark of a 

uirrel; but his mind was on the 
youngster, his grandson, working 
across the hillside, the peep-sighted 
99 held at the ready, body as taut 
as a stretched rubber band. 


There’s something about boys and 
guns that just goes together, Bill 
thought, watching him. It must be 
born in them; a thread that goes 
back through generations of city 
dwelling to the time when a man’s 
food or even his life depended on 
the weapons he carried in his hands. 

As he watched, there was a flash of 
brown along the edge of the swale in 
front of his grandson, and he saw 
the little rifle move fluidly to 
shoulder, heard it crack spitefully, 
throwing up earth under the rabbit, 
sensed the flick of movement which 
reloaded, and saw the rabbit roll in 
cartwheels as the sound of the second 
shot reached him. 

Bill Jones felt a thrill of admira- 
tion, There had been an economy to 
all the boy’s motions which bordered 
on perfection, a sense of coordina- 
tion not given to many. Even as the 
rabbit exploded from its nest, Bill 
had known it wouldn't get away. 
That boy just takes to a rifle, he 
thought. Some go for shotguns and 
some for handguns, but Billy is going 
to be a real rifleman. He has an 
affinity for it. 

Bill allowed himself to relax on 
the chestnut log again and _ slowly 
tubbed his hand along the graceful 
barrels of the double. The bluing 
was almost completely worn off and 
the walnut stock was brier-scratched 
and marred and the sharp points of 
the checkering were worn smooth by 
many years of use; but these defects, 
if they could be called defects, were 


apparent only at close range. From 
a short distance they were lost in the 
overall perfection of line and _ bal- 
ance and Bill looked at the gun with 
a love born of years of belonging, 
each to the other. 


A lifetime of memories flooded his 
mind . .. of countless hours and days 
afield in the crisp autumn air with 
the odor of crushed grapes in his nos- 
trils and the sound of crows high 
against the darkening sky; of the 
brash, heart-jamming cackle of a 
booted-out ringneck and the once-in- 
a-lifetime thrill of a double on grouse 
as they twisted through the hemlocks. 
Memories of huddling deep in the 
sheepskin-collared coat while freezing 
out the endless before dawn minutes 
when the boat creaks in the ice skim 
with every cautious body movement 
and throats tighten with fear that 
the blacks will be gone before shoot- 
ing light. And then the iron darkness 
turns gray and then it’s light, and the 
double twelve is a living thing with 
a will of its own and it never seems 
to miss, and the last two shots, with 
the two hanging dead in the air and 
falling only yards apart, is one of the 
finest memories to recall—especially 
now when the hills are getting so 
steep and the legs so tired. 


The little double was oil-smooth 
under his hands, and he caressed it 
as if it were alive. A double shotgun 
is the finest sporting weapon ever 
designed, he thought. A pump or 
automatic may be more efhcient, or 
more deadly, but they just don’t have 
something; no look or grace. Yes, 
that’s the difference. A double is 
graceful. An old fashioned word, but 
a beautiful one, and perfectly descrip- 
tive. 

Bill raised his head to search for 
his grandson. Of course, a man can 
be a sportsman with any weapon. 
It’s all in the fellow using it, anyway. 
Take Billy and the pheasant the 
other day. Kicked him out and missed 
him flying rather than shoot him on 
the ground, even with a rifle! Said a 














































bird shot on the ground was only so 
much meat, but one killed flying was 
a shot to remember and be proud 
of later on, not one to leave a bad 
taste in the mouth. He was right, too, 
but I wonder how many hunters 
think that way? He’s a youngster to 
be proud of. Wish his Daddy was 
here to hunt with him . . . and me. 
The old man sat quietly for a 
moment, thinking of the last letter, 
read and re-read until it was memo- 
rized. One sentence was always in his 
mind: “If I don’t come back, you'll 
have to teach Billy to shoot, and 
hunt, and to go by the rules.” 

Bill dug out his pipe and pre- 
pared and lighted it. Maybe it ain’t 
so strange, Billy takin’ to the rifle 
the way he does. His Dad was the 
same way; never had any use for a 
shotgun. I remember the first squirrel 
he ever shot with my old Wisichester. 
Right through the head. Come to 
think back on it, he always shot 





squirrels through the head or nek 
Guess I never knew anyone coull 
handle a rifle better than him 
‘Course, he lived with one in his 


hands. Bill ran the warm bole of his! 


pipe along his cheek, lost in remem 
bering. And I guess he died with om 
in his hands, too, he thought, remem 
bering the telegram from the Wa 
Department. It had mentioned the 
town of Wesel in northern Germany 
and he often wondered what it looked 
like there, and what it had been likt 
in the spring of 1945. but all he 
really knew about it was that it wa 
on the Rhine River, and that in it 
self had an ominous sound to it. 
Ah, well, he thought sadly, at leas 
he was doing something when his 
time came, going forward to meet tl 
and not flat on his back in a bed with 
fear nibbling at his heart like mos 
people. Some darn fools think theytt 
going to live forever, I guess, Dont 
realize we're all going someday aid 
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recious few of us have the privi- 
lege of dying for some worthwhile 
urpose. 

He heard the crack of the rifle 
along the top edge of hill and he 
smiled. Now up there is the future, 
he thought. The future with a rifle in 
its hands. But how could it be other- 
wise in this country? Our whole his- 
tory is tied around men with rifles. 
They were the men that licked the 
British to win our Independence for 
us and it was men with rifles that 
moved on to Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. Some went southwest toward 
Texas and the Alamo and _ others 
went toward the mountains beyond a 
thousand miles of plains. Antelope 
hunters and buffalo runners and trap- 
pers and Indian fighters. Only the 
Lord knows who all they fought—the 
Mexicans and the Apaches and the 
Sioux and each other—but they 
fought ‘em and beat ’em until they'd 
crossed the mountains and reached 
the sea and then after all that land 
was conquered it was still with rifles 



























that guarded it for the rest of us. 


For a moment that beautiful 
double on his lap was forgotten and 
all he could see was a battle-scarred 
Springfield and the mud holes of 
France and star shells making day- 
light out of night. 


I guess every generation has its 
rifle, he thought. We had the Spring- 
field and Billy’s father had the M-1 
and nobody knows what Billy will 
have ten years from now; but what- 
ever it is, we can all thank God that 
right now there is Billy, and a million 
other kids like him, who are learn- 
ing just what a rifle is for. 


e of s 

The polar bear is such a good swimmer 
that it has been seen over 200 miles from 
land in the open ocean. 

* * +. 

Most birds move their wings in unison, 
but the swift, a champion speedster, beats 
its wings alternately. 

* + * 

Ducks have a transparent membrane to 
pull over their eyes when in flight—like 
goggles. 
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Time Marches On... . 
Game Commission Commemorate 
60th Anniversary 





This year the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission celebrates its 60th Anni. 
versary, having come into existeng 
in 1896. In recognition of the mile 
stone H. L. Buchanan, Vice-Presiden 
of the organization, addressed Game 
Commission personnel in attendance 
at the recent in-service training con- 
ference at the Mont Alto Forestry 
School. 
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OMMISSIONER Leffler wrote an 

article for the November 1946 
issue of the GAME News entitled 
“Fifty Years of Progress.” Another 
decade has rolled by since that time 
and we are now privileged to cele- 
brate the sixtieth birthday or anni- 
versary of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. Under the Act of 1895 
the first six Pennsylvania Game Com- 
missioners were appointed on No- 
vember 17, 1896. It is well for us to 
analyze briefly some of our major 
accomplishments during the past six 
decades and set our sails to withstand 
the buffeting of more giant waves in 
the next ten or twenty years. 


The first Game Commission started 
with a shotout state; with public 
sentiment opposed to law and order 
in the wildlife conservation field and 
with an acute shortage of funds with 
which to work. This actually meant 
“starting from scratch.” It has not 
been push button magic that has put 
our wildlife conservation in Pennsyl- 
vania on the high plane where it is 
today, but a number of far-sighted 
sportsmen-philanthropists, forward 
looking Game Commissioners and a 
grand group of men and women 
through the years who have given 
outstanding service in their respec- 
tive jobs. 


For various length periods during 
this time one or two activities of our 
organizational set up have been given 
prominence over the others, only to 
have somewhat of a reversal later to 
meet changing conditions. With each 
hunter believing that all he needed 
to do was help himself it was neces- 
sary in the beginning to provide laws 
that would give protection to our 
fast diminishing wildlife resources. It 
is no wonder therefore that the first 
game laws eliminated such practices 
as the sale of game, market hunting, 
night hunting, the use of dogs in the 
hunting of deer, bears and wild tur- 
keys, the possession of guns and dogs 
by aliens and furthermore, these 
laws provided for the establishment 


of daily and seasonal bag limits. 
There were many other constructive 
laws all through the years that I 
might mention as playing a big role 
in the return of game to Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Finances 


Funds in the early days came 
through the Legislature and naturally 
the conservation of game was about 
the last thing in the State to be con- 
sidered. The Legislature of 1897 ap- 
propriated $800 to the Game Com- 
mission to pay postage for two years. 
The Legislature of 1901 raised the 
postage appropriation to $3,000 for 
two years and the last legislative ap- 
propriation in 1913 called for $97,- 
400 to operate the Game Commission 
for the following two years. The 
sportsmen finally came to the conclu- 
sion that since theirs was a separate 
function of government, it would be 
well to pay for it themselves and 
thus be sure of having more money 
available. The Resident Hunters Li- 
cense Law was passed in 1913 with a 
$1.00 resident license fee. A total of 
$282,981.56 in hunting license fees 
and game law fines was collected the 
first year. The next year the income 
was about the same but this money 
could not be used until June 1, 1915. 
It had to be especially appropriated 
by the Legislature. In 1917 the Game 
Law was amended to provide for a 
game fund with the stipulation that 
the money was automatically avail- 
able to the Game Commission as 
soon as put into the State Treasury. 
Our total income for the 1955-56 
fiscal year was $4,653,121.39 which 
would surely seem staggering to any 
of the old pioneers were he to return 
to the earth today. The license sales 
jumped from 305,028 resident and 
about 400 non-resident in 1913, to 
869,286 resident and 30,827 non-resi- 
dent in 1954-55. The resident license 
fee has been increased from $1.00 to 
$3.15 and the non-resident fee from 
$10.00 to $20.00. 





BRINGING BACK THE BEAVER is one of the highlights in Pennsylvania’s Conservation 
story. After almost total extermination, 100 of these valuable furbearers were stocked be 
1918 and 1925. Modern day trapping seasons produce an annual harvest in the 


tween 
thousands. 


Game 
The first success story no doubt 
concerns our deer population. There 
were 1192 deer stocked in Pennsyl- 
vania from 1906 to 1925. In 1905 the 
Legislature passed the first refuge 
law. Large refuges of 1,000 to 2,500 


or more acres were established on 
State Forest Lands. These proved 
very successful at a time when a 


great deal of Pennsylvania had been 
lumbered off and natural conditions 
were ideal for the restoration of a 
deer herd. Today we believe that 
large refuges are not necessary. Many 
of the original ones have been re- 
moved and others have been reduced 
greatly in size. In 1907 the first buck 
law was passed. In 1928 the first 
state-wide antlerless deer season was 
scheduled. The largest deer kill in 
any one season was in 1940 with a 
combined total of 186,575 antlered 
and antlerless deer. In 1949 there 
was an antlerless deer season for one 
day with seven counties closed and 
there were 84,121 deer killed during 
that one day of ten hours hunting or 
an average of 140 deer a minute for 





Photo by Hal Harrison 


the day. If that record was ever sur 
passed anywhere in the world fora 
day’s deer hunting on a like sized 
area, we do not know about it. There 
were 1287 legal deer killed during 
the season of 1915 and last year the 
kill was a total of 86,155 deer—45,04 
bucks and 41,111 antlerless deer. The 
records show that from 1915 to 19% 
inclusive, there were 1,564,734 legal 
deer killed in Pennsylvania or a 
average of 38,164 per year for the 
past 41 years. e: 

Bow and arrow hunting for gaiit 
was legalized in 1929 and in 1950 
special deer season for archers 
started under a special arche 
cense, Last archery season 119 
deer were bagged. 








Pennsylvania was the first State i 


protect the black bear in 1905 aiith 
cubs were protected in 1925, In this 


thickly populated, highly indust a 


State there are now 300 to 500 b 
bears killed each season. 


Another spectacular story concerns 


beavers. There were 100 of thes 
animals stocked in Pennsylvania be 
tween 1918 and 1925. The first open 
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ing season was 1934 and in re- 


i 
poco 2,500 to 3,500 beavers are 


taken each season. 

Possibly the most recent unusual 
story has to do with the wild turkey. 
These birds have moved northward 
from their original territory in the 
ridge and valley section of south- 
central Pennsylvania and the north- 
central counties now provide our best 
wild turkey hunting. The turkey kill 
has increased from 3,651 in 1915 to 


17,994 in 1955. 


Propagation 

The first State Game Farm was 
established in 1929 to raise ringneck 
pheasants. The first wild turkey farm 
was established in Juniata County in 
1930. It has since been moved to 
Lycoming County and a much better 
quality bird is being reared and re- 
leased today than in the early days. 
We now have the Loyalsock and the 
Western Game Farm raising ring- 


neck pheasants, the Southwest Hatch- 
ery hatching ringnecks, the Eastern 
Farm raising bobwhite quail, the 
Loyalsock Wild Turkey Farm and a 
Duck Farm on State Game Lands 
No. 213, Crawford County. There 
were 7,561 ducklings released in 1956. 

The first migratory waterfowl ref- 
uge of 3,416 acres was established at 
the Pymatuning Dam in 1935. The 
Conneaut Marsh Dam on State Game 
Lands No. 213 impounding 550 
acres was built in 1954-55. At present 
nine waterfowl impoundments have 
been completed with six under con- 
struction and eighteen additional 
planned. 


Lands 
In 1919 the Legislature authorized 
the Game Commission to purchase 
lands for refuge and public hunting 
grounds purposes. The acquisition of 
State Game Lands for wildlife con- 
servation and public recreation has 


ACQUISITION OF STATE GAME LANDS for wildlife conservation and public recreation 
has been one of the best “insurance policies” for the future. It all started here in Elk 


County in 1920. 
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been one of the best insurance poli- 
cies against game scarcity and human 
monopoly. This program was started 
in 1920. We now have 907,221 acres 
of State Game Lands in 198 units 
distributed throughout 63 of the 67 
counties of the State. An additional 
10,862 acres are under contract for 
purchase. The consideration paid for 
acreage purchased amounted to $3,- 
459,952.33 or an average of $3.81 per 
acre, exclusive of surveys, land ex- 
aminations, title abstracting and 
other processing. 

In 1937 a Federal law was passed 
known as the Pittman Robertson 
Law to collect an excise tax on sport- 
ing arms and ammunition for the 
purpose of assisting the states with 
their wildlife conservation programs. 
In 1938-39 Pennsylvania received 
$46,025.00 as its share of this money 
with the idea that the State would 
pay one-fourth of the cost of the 
approved projects and the Federal 
Government three-fourths. In 1951- 
52 Pennsylvania received $659,899.00, 
but the amount is usually about 
$400,000.00 to $500,000.00 or more, 
Federal money a year. Between 1939 


and 1953 Pennsylvania purchased 
157,791 acres of State Game Lands 
with this P-R money, however the 


major part of the money has been 
utilized to develop wildlife habitat 
on Game Lands, leased lands and 
other publicly owned lands. This 
has been and now is one of our big- 
gest programs. On February 1, 1949 
our present development project 
with the aid of this money was be- 
gun. It is now in its eighth year. 


Farm Game 

In addition to publicly owned 
lands, it was finally deemed necessary 
to do something unusual for the 
small game hunter and to stop the 
spread of trespass notices. The Farm- 
Game Program was adopted by the 
Commission in 1936. It now com- 
prises 1,045,429 acres in 10,251 farms 
in 166 projects located in 49 counties. 
This program provides safety zone 


: 
notices, broader law enforcement pp 
tection and assistance in tree 
shrub planting and other benefigy) 
wildlife practices for the farmer, jy 
1948 we were able to secure financial 
assistance with this program 
P-R funds and on July 1, 195] 
work was included as part of oy 
major 39-D project. 


Game News 

We have endeavored to expan 
our conservation education activitig 
through the years. Our family pubj 
cation known as the GAME Ney 
was begun in 1930 in memo form; 
was first printed in 1932 in a Lange 
size and reduced in 1950 to the 
present size of 6” x 9”. Our fin 
circulation was 5,000. Today we har 
44,000 paid subscribers and 15,10) 
complimentary copies _ furnished 
mostly for farmers in the farm-game 
projects. 


Research 

Our research program has gradu 
ally been expanded until today we 
operate a number of wildlife studies 
with P-R money and are endeavoring 
to find the answers to our biological 
wildlife problems. This function has 
also grown tremendously through the 
years. 


Field Officers 


Until 1924 Game Protectors were 
appointed locally with the approval 
of the County Chairman. In order t 
eliminate politics as much as possible 
written examinations for’ these pos 
tions were started in 1924. As 4 
further step in our Game Protector 
set up and to remove the field 
organization further from _ politic 
and provide a better classification for 
the field officers, a permanent trail 
ing school was established in 1936 
which we believe was the first of its 
kind in the world. The Eighth Ste 
dent Class is now in training at this 
School and Game Protectors are fe 
quired to be graduates of the School 
In 1904 we had nine full time Game 
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Photo by Hal Harrison 


COOPERATION BETWEEN LANDOWNER, COMMISSION AND SPORTSMEN is the 
key to the future of hunting. The major job in the years ahead is the production of 


more game for more hunters on less land. 


Protectors. In 1919 we had 80 field 
men and now we have 150 field dis- 
tricts with a Game Protector in 
charge of each. Game Protectors were 
first uniformed in 1929. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion is one of the most unique gov- 
ernmental organizations in the world. 
Besides being a policy forming body 
itself and having a complete admin- 
istrative organization, it has some 
functions given it by the Legislature 
that makes it more or less legislative 
also in that it is empowered to set 
hunting seasons, establish bounties on 
predators, etc. The power to set sea- 
sons was first given to us in 1925 
and in 1937 the powers were broad- 
ened together with the authority to 
regulate bounties. The Game Com- 
mission is also a quasi-judicial organi- 
zation in that we have the power to 
revoke hunter’s licenses and thus im- 
pose that kind of a sentence. It there- 
fore behooves all of us with authority 
of these kinds to exercise at all times 
the best of judgment so that we do 
not lose any of these privileges. 

The Game Commission is sixty 
years old. According to State law an 
employe may retire at that age if he 
chooses. Rather than even think of 
retiring we are at this conference 
giving testimony to the fact that we 
are a young, virile organization giv- 
ing further training and thought to 
the things we may do to advance 


further in wildlife conservation. 

We are not “starting from scratch” 
today but we do have an unusual 
job. We must produce more game 
for more hunters on less land. That 
is a big order but we must meet the 
challenge if there is to be a seventy- 
fifth birthday. There are many 
handicaps that confront us including: 


1. The construction of additional 
good highways throughout our 
Commonwealth. 


2. Building developments around 
every town and city. 


3. Changes in farming practices 
which eliminate food and cover 
for wildlife. 


4. A constant posting of farm land 
especially in the vicinity of our 
big centers of population. 
There are many other difficul- 
ties facing us that we do not 
have time to mention. 

I do know that we have a wonder- 
ful organization. The employes of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission can- 
not be surpassed in their efficiency 
and loyalty. We are now sounding 
the bugle call for “the charge’ not 
“the retreat.” May I call upon all of 
you to rally around the colors for 
continued service of the highest order 
so that we may leave to future gener- 
ations of Pennsylvanians the heritage 
of a great outdoors. A happy sixtieth 
anniversary to all of you! 









































wr three patient 
hunters wait in the cut-over corn- 
field. But you’d never know it unless 
Yo id. comb it with the eyes of a 


Fred crouches behind the V of that 
old crossrail fence, a burlap bag tied 
like a tent to the top rails and piled 
pen with dried leaves to shield him 
eyes that will come through 
the sky. Matt sprawls in the corner 
of a wire fence on the other side of 
the field, cornstalks piled around him 
so that they’re in his ears and down 
the back of his neck. Will waits on 





Pymatuning Geese 













By Bill Walsh 


moe? 


{ ~ 


his knees, effectively hidden in the 
arms of an eight-foot hemlock, 

At first glance the field appears to 
harbor several dozen Canada geese, 
most of them feeding into the wind; 
others stretching their black-stock- 
inged necks in a continual search for 
the danger that never allows wild 
waterfowl to completely relax. But as 
you watch, the scene assumes the 
quality of a painting. The rigid geese 
seem frozen to the ground. And you 
realize they are decoys. 

The crisp, end-of- October air has 
a bite to it. And in mid-morning its 
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stillness is only occasionally invaded 
by the wail of a rabbit hound that 
would like to slip its chain, or by 
the grunting of a diesel as it bullies 
a long load of freight up the grade 
from Linesville. 

“Whatever became of the old- 
fashioned steam whistle?” Will re- 
marks to himself. “The kind you'd 
waken to in the middle of the night 
and its mellow, distant song would 
make you want to go somewhere 
you've never been?” 

He looks at his watch. 9:37. 
“About time for some geese to be 
looking for breakfast if you ask me,” 
he mutters, fingering the black, hard 
rubber goose call hung from his neck 
on a length of old flyfishing line. 


As the sound of the freight dies 
into nothingness, another sound that 
would have been heard earlier but 
for the disturbance and clacking of 
the diesel alerts the three hunters. 


Some call it “harronk’’ and some 
call it a honking. But to the writer 
it sounds more like “Ah-roork! Ah- 
roork!” And it’s coming this way as 
the wing talk of the geese travels far 
ahead of them. Will answers with his 
call, imitating their flight talk, want- 
ing them to think another bunch is 
in the air nearby so they'll come for 
a look-see. The sound of the flock 
seems to come more directly at them 
now. He’s turned them. They can’t 
be very high. Their voices seem 
directly overhead now. 

Will switches to the “all clear” 
call; single harronks spaced at about 
four to five seconds. Bucking the 
wind and apparently moving more 
slowly than they actually are, some 
twenty-odd geese skim the tree tops 
at the far edge of the field, set their 
wings, and begin to glide into the 
decoys. Will switches to the “mum- 
mum-mum-mum-mum” call of con- 
tended feeding geese in a last minute 
reassurance as he watches them lower 
their landing gear. But they never 
touch the ground. 

Will drops his call, steps out of 


the hemlock and levels a 12 
autoloader on the neck of the lea 
gander who catches the motion jp 
the corner of his eye and attempt 
to turn himself inside out get 
back upstairs. His sharp warni 
honks to his betrayed charges are jp. 
terrupted by the blast of the gun ang 
the great bird plops to the ground 
flapping feebly. 

Two more shots ring out as Fred 
and Matt come out of their blind, 
Matt picks on a bird at the edge of 
the formation and brings it down 
with a broken wing. It falls nea 
Will and begins to run with amazi 
speed. Will ends its pain with a bun 
aimed at the neck. Matt misses his 


second shot and Fred sends feather | 


flying from a medium-sized bird as it 
begins to climb over a maple grove, 
The bird falters, then collapses, 
bouncing from limb to limb as it 
streaks earthward, feathers floating 
after it with each impact. The other 
birds are now out of range. 

“You won't have to pluck that 
one,” Matt calls to Fred as he picks 
up his own nine-pound prize and 

uts his knife in its throat to allow 
it to bleed. 

And as Fred joins the group after 


his retrieve he shakes hands all | 


around and grins, “Brother, we've 
been on a goose hunt!” 
* * * 


A little while back we mentioned 
Linesville. Where’s that? Maybe 
you've heard of the famous ore 
near the Pymatuning Wildlife Refuge 
where the ducks walk on the fish to 
the amusement of summer tourists. 
It’s a spot where the carp are 9 
numerous that they make the water 
boil in their efforts to get bread 
thrown them by the visitors. And 
semi-tame mallards walk on the backs 
of the fish to get part of the free 
meal. 

Well, that’s at Linesville, in north. 
western Pennsylvania’s Crawford 
County, near the Ohio line. The 
spillway in question is just a mile of 
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so south of Linesville proper. But 
what most of the summer passersby 
don’t know about is the goose shoot- 
ing provided by several thousand 
resident (year round) Canada geese 
in the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion’s Pymatuning Wildlife Refuge 
jus unnumbered migrants who take 
their chances passing through on the 
annual migration. ‘ 

Of course it’s not a Horseshoe 
Lake, this Pymatuning Refuge. And 
the goose hunters each day are in 
the hundreds, not the tens of thou- 
sands. But, perhaps some of the goose 
hunting at Pymatuning is a little 
more refined—and perhaps it’s the 
way the overcrowded Horseshoe Lake 
folks sometimes would like their own 
shooting to be; a bit more casual, 
and no one looking over your 
shoulder to see if you’re leading your 
bird correctly. After all, goose hunt- 
ing is one of the most “aesthetic” 
sports extant. 

Few among Nature’s pictures hold 
so much majesty and mystery as a 
line of wild geese hung against a 
skyful of scudding clouds. For when 
earth-pinioned man gazes heaven- 
ward at their progress, something 
buried within answers the wildness 
of the flight cries sifting down. 

This aura of romance clings to all 
wild waterfowl. In the barnyard one 
sees little glamour in the quack and 
waddle of a duck. But a wild web- 
foot, duck or goose, is a symbol of 
grace, of swift flight, and of primi- 
tive cunning. He wears a feathered 
badge of courage won for his success- 
ful struggle with the elements. With 
his two strong wings he defeats the 
vastness of space, the stinging cold of 
sleet and blizzard, the marauding fox 
and wolf, the dangers that lurk in his 
watery resting place, and the modern- 
day hunter who usually manages to 
hit fast flying waterfowl several yards 
behind the tail feathers. 

In their annual migrations, the 
wild geese stir the earthbound 
wherever they are seen or heard. 
Newspapers tell of their local appear- 








aS 


ance and householders waken from 
slumber and raise the windows to 
hear their conversation hurtling down 
the still air of midnight. And those 
who have learned to hunt the Canada 
do so with a perseverance and en- 
thusiasm equal to the ardor with 
which any other sport is pursued any- 
where in the world. 

A Pennsylvania 
wrote: 

“When I hear wild geese at night 
I am overcome with a sense of 
humility beyond description. I am 
forever amazed at the courage, the 
fortitude, the stamina, and the sagac- 
ity of the bird—winging across the 
continent along uncharted pathways 
in the nothingness of the sky; in the 
dead of the blackest night. And I 
smile when I reflect that in the com- 
fort of my own home I must feel 
my way along the chairs and the bed- 
stead in order not to stub my toe 
traveling a few feet to open the win- 
dow in order to hear the flight chatter 
of the geese overhead. Our modern 
way of living is wonderful, to be sure, 
but it owns the marked disadvantage 
of removing us too far from the ele- 


columnist once 
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ments around us. Sometimes I be- 
lieve we would enjoy life better if 
the sun shone on us more and if, 
once in awhile, our cheeks grew rosy 
through the influence of a stinging 
wind or a cool rain.” 

The Pymatuning goose population 
dates back to 60 pinioned geese, 30 of 
which were released in 1936 and an- 
other 30 in 1938. They successfully 
nested in the area and their offspring, 
plus others with which they may have 
joined during migrations, make up 
the current stock of birds. The Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission affords 
them refuge in the Pymatuning 
Refuge area which consists of the 
upper or Linesville Lake and a good 
portion of the surrounding area ol 
that lake. In addition, the refuge 
keepers under the guidance of Game 
Protector Raymond Sickles, feed the 
geese and other waterfow!] during the 
winter months in order to get them 
through to the next nesting season 
in good shape. 

However, an occasional flock will 
leave the refuge in search of winter 
wheat, some gravel, or an opening in 
the ice, and it’s then that the hunters’ 
opportunities develop—IF the geese 
cooperate. 

There are several so-called “Mur- 
derer’s Rows’’ where the hunters line 
up at the line or wire which sepa- 
rates the refuge area from public 
hunting grounds. Here the hunters 
don’t bother with decoys and other 
waterfowl impedimenta, merely trust- 
ing to luck (and some few to call- 
ing) that geese will fly over low 
enough to be hit. On certain days 
when the wind is right and when it 





is a bit foggy or rainy, these hunter 
kill a good number of geese for their 
effort. 

However, the sportiest shooting jg 
back in the grainfields, away from the 
refuge, where a combination of wel}. 
hidden hunters, cleverly placed de. 
coys, and good calling all go together 
to make a well-planned hunt. Some 
days you come home skunked, of 
course—but what hunter expects to 
get a kill every time? 

Since the flocks of geese probably 
average out to about ten or so binds 
(some more, some less) it seems un. 
likely that their presence in the sky 
could be overlooked. Yet they are 
like ghosts in the blue when first you 
see them. One minute the sky is yoid 
of life; the next instant a thin, waver. 
ing line of geese is headed your way 
and the caller turns on the charms 
of his synthetic siren song in an effort 
to bring the honkers lower over the 
decoys or to make them sit in with 
the bogus birds if he wants to see just 
how far his subterfuge will go. 

This, they often do, and several 
times individuals have sideled up to 
the paste board doubles, as though 
seeking favor. 

In size the Common Canada Goose 
(the honker) ranges on an average 
from seven to 14 pounds, has a wing: 
spread of between 5 and 614 feet, 
and is the second largest waterfowl 
on the continent (excepting storks, 
herons, etc.) Only the swans are 
larger. Because of its size and its rich, 
fine-textured flesh, those who have 
learned to hunt the Canadian do 9 
with a perseverance and enthusiasm 
equal to the ardor with which any 
other sport is pursued anywhere it 
the world. But the wild ways of the 
bird, has natural prudence in the 
presence of danger, and the wisdom 
of the flock leaders have preserved 
him and he is truly holding his own. 

On account of its canniness, the 
pursuit of the Canada is one of the 
most fascinating sports to the hunter 
who prefers an adversary that & 
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never “set up.” When geese circle a 
stubble field in which the hunter has 
arranged his decoys, you can be sure 
that every eye in the flock is care- 
fully scrutinizing the field, the hedge- 
rows around it, and the decoys them- 
selves. Even though a good caller is 
teasing them with imitations of their 
“come hither” talk, the geese quickly 
react to any irregularity and absolute 
camouflage of the hunter or total 
concealment in a blind or pit spells 
the hunt’s success. 


Many “restless’” hunters start out 
to hunt geese but soon give it up, 
for it demands an infinite amount of 
patience and a willingness on the 
part of the hunter to wait long hours 
in the cold and snow for the few 
rewarding moments of action that 
might not even come that day. It is 
a sport for good friends who have 
things to talk about while scanning 
the sky for the first sign of a waver- 
ing, undulating line of the heavy- 
bodies targets; keeping one ear open 
for the first sound of their weird sky- 
music, 


Old timers say “Use big shot for 
big birds.” In the case of geese, it 
depends of course on the kind of 
ranges at which you'll be shooting. 
However, on the average, you will 
get more justifiable chances to down 
a goose if you’re carrying a big gun 
and have it loaded with Number 2's 
or BB shot. A wild goose can absorb 
a lot of lead without coming down 
unless a pellet gets into the head, 
the long neck, or damages a wing by 
breaking bones or tearing vital ten- 
dons and muscles. A body-shot goose 
will go into his famous long glide, 
wings rigidly set, and end up perhaps 
several miles from where you tagged 
him. Maybe he'll die, maybe he'll 
recover, but one thing’s for sure— 
you'll probably never see him again. 


If you want to see your goose 
sprawl in the air and come tumbling 
down, hit him in the neck or head 
with shock-carrying shot. One of the 
best goose shots we know says: 


“Forget about that big white- 
sterned body. Don’t even see it. The 
only part of the bird you're interested 
in is forward of the body. Just pre- 
tend that long neck is a duck and 
lead it the same way. That’s your 
target.” 


Whether you're a 12 or 10 gauge 
artist, the big guns usually bring 
home the geese. Many goose hunters 
have one gun they use for that pur- 
pose only, it’s grown to be such an 
absorbing sport for them. Because 
trying to outwit them is a pastime 
hard to beat for thrills and suspense. 
It’s more like a big game expedition 
than other shotgun work. 

After my first goose hunts, I felt a 
bit like the young lad who had just 
returned from his first walk into the 
summer woodlands with his best girl, 
lipstick showing a bit. I wanted to 
ask the fundamental question: “How 
long has this been going on?” 

But whether you wish to hunt geese 
or just want to get a closer look-see 
at Mother Nature’s most intriguing 
and resourceful waterfowl, a visit to 
Pymatuning will be rewarding. 











FIRST pinch the hide in the center of the back into a double fold be. | 
tween thumb and forefinger. Push a knife, edge up, into the fold as shown | 
and cut through. 


How to Skin a Gray Squirrel 


By Larry J. Kopp 


' 
' 
t 
' 
' 
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on enjoy squirrel hunting if only | 
they weren’t so hard to skin.’ | 
Here’s a lament often voiced by | 
many small game hunters. But if you 
are one of them, try the method) 
illustrated on these pages. ¥ 
Some sportsmen who have done§ 
claim they can skin and dress) 
bushy-tail in less than two minute 
But whether you are out to séf 
record or are just learning to ski 
squirrel, you will be surprised at ROW 
much more sport you can have by 
adding the gray squirrel, one of 
Pennsylvania’s most abundant small 
game animals, to your list of he 
targets. And, what's more, you Wi 
be pleased to find how easy it is @ 
do a neat, clean job of dressing t 
and how tasty they are when @ 
rectly prepared for the table. 
NEXT insert fingers of both hands into the cut as shown and pull 
hide in opposite directions. It may be necessary to part the hide on the 0@ 
with a knife, especially if you have an old bushy-tail. 











THEN pull the hide over both front and hind legs to the ankle joints. 

SEVER the ankle joints with a small pair of pruning or tin shears. Use 
a knife to cut off the head and tail. 

MAKE a straight cut through the belly from the pelvic bone to the 
ribs. Remove the entrails, including the liver and heart. Save both of these 


for the frying pan—they make good eating. 

FINALLY clean the abdominal cavity and wash the dressed carcass in 
clean, cold water. To finish the job quarter the animal and soak the meat 
in salt water overnight. 
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November 


By Ned Smith 


O indoor folks autumn igs q 

gloomy prelude to winter—a time 
of falling leaves, dropping tempera. 
tures and abbreviated daylight. But 
to the hunter November is the de. 
parting year’s choicest gift. Some. 
where in those thirty days Nature 
strikes a perfect balance and _ year. 
long plans of exciting excursions 
afield are beautifully fulfilled. 


Evident everywhere are the birdy 
and animals’ final preparations for 
the coming winter. Some, like the 
deer and grouse, take the cold 
weather as a matter of course. Others 
make elaborate preparations for it. 
The beavers spend much of their time 
felling aspens and birches, cutting the 
boughs into convenient lengths, and 
anchoring them in the mud bottom 
of their pond where they will be ac 
cessible when ice seals the beaver 
family from the outside world, 

The red squirrel, show-off that he 
is, is not content to bury all his food 
as does his gray cousin. Instead he 
hangs it out for all to see. The hunter 
will often discover mushrooms and 
pine cones laid in forks of tee 
branches or jammed into crevices by 
this amusing rascal. 


The industrious little chipmunk, 
whose noisy comings and goings are 
a source of annoyance to squirrél 
hunters, has special equipment for 
transporting the vast quantities of 
seeds and nuts he stores underground. 
In each cheek is a capacious pouch, 
the opening of which is inside the 
mouth. Fully loaded, they cause 
Chippy to look as though he has 
mumps, but these “shopping bags 
certainly increase his carrying capac 
ity. 









































Presents - - - 


November is a memorable month 
for the waterfowl hunter. Every 
stormy day brings down more ducks 
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from northern waters, and the noisy 
a V's of geese seem most plentiful now. 
me In the woodlands and fencerows 
Ta fox sparrows, hermit thrushes, and 
but towhees scratch energetically among TOWHEE 
de. the fallen leaves for a last minute 
ne- morsel before falling in behind the 
ts last of the migrants heading south. 
ar The robins now to be seen in the 
ns sheltered hollows of our mountains 

continue to cause heated debates. 
ds’ Most folks claim all redbreasts spend 
for | their winters in the southern states. 
the The outdoorsman insists they don’t 
ald go south at all. He's seen flocks of 
ers them back in the mountains in the 
it. middle of February. The truth is, 
me they are both wrong. Our robins do 
he go south, but are replaced by birds reared pp rcssios 
nd from farther north. They are absent \ Sta? 
om from cities and towns because there a 
ac: is more winter food to be found in a 
ver the forests. 

Reading animal “sign” is an im- / 

he portant phase of hunting. In turkey a Ey 
od hunting, for instance, many experts j 
he locate their birds by the scratchings ee caine 
ter they make in the leaves. Being large ¢ 
nd birds, and inveterate  scratchers, { YY 
ree turkeys clear a space several feet long | 
by at each stop. Their scratchings are 

identified by the V-shaped marks of 
ik, their raking claws, the apex of the 
we V pointing in the direction the birds 
rel have gone. 
or With the rutting season in full 
of swing buck deer leave signs of their 
id. passing everywhere. Aside from 
ch, laboriously rubbing the bark from 
he sizeable trees with their antlers they 
“ now give vent to increasingly dis- 
“ agreeable dispositions by attacking 
9” brush and saplings. Wherever male 
a“ deer hang out you can find this 

“hookin’ brush’—broken and _ bent, BUCK PAWING- 





Wen Sarrin— 
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and minus much of its bark. Nearby 
one can often see large, usually cir- 
cular spots where beligerent bucks 
have pawed the ground clear of 
“leaves. As a rule these areas contain 
several hoofprints, distinguishing 
them from the scratchings of birds. 
The presence of some animals is 
most readily detected by their drop- 
pings, or “scats.”” The fox usually de- 
posits his calling cards atop promi- 
nent stones in the paths he travels. 
Thin, half-inch long droppings on 
stones or logs projecting out of the 
water of a pond or stream were un- 
doubtedly made by the muskrat. 
Hunters in our upstate mountains 
are frequently puzzled by the bushel 
or more of fibrous scats found at the 
mouth of a cave or hollow tree. These 
are the droppings of porcupines 
accumulated over a number of years. 
Hunting whets the appetite like 
few other sports, and it’s nice to know 
some edible wild plants that will 
keep body and soul together ‘til you 
return home for the evening meal. 
Wintergreen berries are popular tid- 
bits with many woodland hunters. 
The thick, shiny, evergreen leaves 
and red, wintergreen-flavored berries 
make the plant unmistakeable. 
Another tasty wild fruit is the 
Persimmon. The round, orange berry 
is about 114 inches in diameter. Be- 
fore ripening it is extremely astrin- 
gent—“it’'ll draw the holes in your 


C+ ANT 
PLUFF FALL 





socks shut,” one old-timer claims 
but when fully ripened has a de 
lightfully sweet, musky flavor. 
You'd hardly expect to find flowers 
blooming in November but the Witch 
Hazel, a common Pennsylvania shrub 
does just that. Some time after jts 
leaves are shed odd little flowers with 
crinkly, thread-like yellow petals ap 
pear along the branches. Years ago q 
forked branch of witch hazel called 
a “divining rod” was often employed 
to locate water before digging a well, 
Another strange, but scientifically 
proven feature of the witch hazel js 
its manner of seed dissemination, 
The two small seeds are enclosed in 
a thick-walled capsule. During Octo. 
ber or November these capsules burst 
open with a “pop,” hurling the seeds 
some distance from the parent plant. 


A number of plants resort to hitch. | 


hiking to scatter their seeds. Burdock 
seed heads are arrayed with tiny 
hooks that attach themselves to the 
fur of animals or the clothing of 
humans passing by. The minute 
hooked hairs on the triangular seed- 
pods of the Tick Trefoil, and the 
barbed points on the seeds of the 
Beggar-tick serve the same purpose, 

Every autumn hiker has stepped 
on ripe Puffballs to see them “smoke.” 
This substance is actually a cloud of 
microscopic spores, the “seeds” of the 
puffball. Fortunately they are e- 
tremely exacting in their require 
ments. If every spore released in one 
season were to survive and grow 
to maturity next November would 
surely find us in puffballs up to here! 

It’s unfortunate that such a pleas 
ant month should be marred by the 
usual rash of hunting accidents. Care- 
lessness is given as the usual cause, 
but it seems to me GREED is the ogre 
that promotes carelessness in most 
cases. Greed causes a hunter to shoot 
without looking. Greed urges him to 
hurry across that fence without ul 
loading. Greed blinds him to the 
proximity of his hunting companion. 
“Get that rabbit,” is the selfish 
hunter's creed! 











Ben and Belle 


By Paul A. Matthews 


lilustrated by 


BS HOLCOM eyed the stretch 
or briars and golden rod below 
him. Somewhere in there, he thought, 
Tippie was working over a rabbit 
track, but he couldn’t see the black 
tip of tail that usually stood even 
with the tops of the weeds, twitching 
furiously. ‘—That was the way they 
always worked. Ben skirted the out- 
side edges of the briars, weed patches, 
and blueberry clumps, while Tippie, 
the half-bred beagle and basset, put 
his vacuum-cleaner nose to work on 
the well defined runs that were worn 
through the carpet of fine under- 
growth into the dirt. Tippie usually 
carried his tail straight back or up 
at just a slight angle until he hit 
something warm. Then the tail would 
upright, and the wind would pass be- 
tween the flappy lips, making noises 
like a wheezing vacuum cleaner or a 
plano accordion being squeezed with 
the air button down. 


Don Stevenson 


Through the years of working to- 
gether, Ben learned to watch for these 
signs. Invariably he was ready before 
the grouse ever left the ground, for 
in grouse territory, the dog worked 
in close. Of course, when it came to 
rabbits, like today, that was a differ- 
ent story. It was easy to tell when the 
trail turned hot, even though the 
rabbit might be a hundred yards away 
sulking along a stone wall. When 
Tippie started his bawling, Ben 
usually got in position, waiting until 
the dog pushed the rabbit and circled 
him back. 

As Ben surveyed the slope once 
again, he unconsciously snapped the 
safety on the double. It was a habit. 
He snapped the safety off and then 
on again, checking it, and always re- 
membering what the Old Man had 
said years ago. “When you turn a 
charge of shot loose, Ben, there’s no 
calling it back. So hang onto it until 
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you're ready.” 

The hound bawled. First, just a 
single high pitched “yip’” and then 
a rolling, cadence coming from deep 
in the throat. ““He’s hot onto him,” 
Ben muttered as he swung around to 
face the knoll behind him. “Must’ve 
worked out of the briars without me 
seeing him. “The old Lefever seemed 
to float into position, settling against 
his shoulder just as the flash of fur 
burst around the end of the stone 
pile heading down the hill in a 
straight line toward Ben. He felt the 
trigger push against his finger, almost 
to the breaking point that would 
send an ounce and an eighth of num- 
ber eights on the way, and then he 
removed his finger and lowered the 
gun. At the same time the rabbit 
spotted the hunter, pivoting at a right 
angle as only a bunny can do, and 
scurried for the cover of some blue- 
berries, leaving Tippie charging 
blindly into the spot where the shot 
would have been, had Ben pressed 
the trigger. He grinned at the dog’s 
flopping ears and the drooling tongue 
hanging from the side of his mouth. 
“Not this time, Tip, run him around 
again.” Ben changed position to the 
top of the knoll, listening to the voice 
of the dog in the distance. 


The voice sounded like that of 
another dog. Another beagle-basset 
cross-breed the Old Man had given 
him years ago. It was calling across 
the years, calling from another time 
and place almost like this when Ben 
hadn't passed up the rabbit. The 
memory came flashing back. He took 
time to fill his pipe, watching the 
blue smoke blend in with the fall 
haze, curling and eddying upward 
like dreamy wraiths, and he listened 
to her voice, excited, happy and full 
of spirit. 

He had first seen the dog in March. 
The late afternoon of one of those 
days when the weather could not 
make up its mind whether to turn to 
spring or remain cold and miserable. 
The air was sodden with dampness 
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as was the ground underfoot, cary. 
ing a chill with it. Ben and his 
mother had just finished their eyep. 
ing meal when the unmistakeabje 
popping of the Model A Foy 
drowned out the hissing teakettle 
Pressing his nose against the window, 
Ben saw the outline of the car in the 
back yard, and just before the head. 
lights blinked out, the misty rain was 
clearly visible. Ben opened the door 
and the Old Man stepped in, stand. 
ing in one spot while the water 
dripped from the turned down hip 
boots. 

“Your just in time for a cup‘of hot 
coffee,” his mother said from beside 
the cook stove. 

“Not this time, Sarah. Maybe later, 
I've got something to show Ben over 
at my place, so we'll be gone for an 
hour or so.” 

Ben thought that for just a second 
his mother looked disappointed be. 
cause the Old Man wasn’t going to 
stay for coffee. Sometimes he did stay 
for a meal and it seemed good to 
have a real man in the house. Ben 
never remembered his Father. 

“What have you got to show me, a 
new gun?” 

“Nope. Hustle on a jacket an’ git 
in the car.” 

A dozen thoughts flashed through 
his mind as he wrapped his old 
winter coat around him and sloshed 
through the mud to the black sedan. 
Maybe it was Boots! The Old Man 
had said she——. 

It was Boots. Tucked away in the 
corner of a box stall, she was curled 
in a warm bed of wheat straw, and in 
the diffused light from the dusty 
bulb, Ben counted the little pups, 
seven of them, as they pawed and 
snuggled closer to their mother. It 
was supper time for them too. 

“What do you think of them, 
Ben?” 

“They're nice. How long have you 
had them?” 

“Just yesterday, sometime in the 
afternoon.” 
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“Are——” Ben hesitated. He wanted 
one. “Are you going to keep all of 
them?” 

“Take a good look at them, Ben. 
Four weeks from now you can have 
your pick.” 

Through the following school days, 
Ben visualized each of the pups, try- 
ing to grade them in his mind, and 
on the appointed day he was sure 
which one he wanted. He picked up 
a small-boned female with the front 
leg characteristics of a basset and 
colored nearly like her mother. All 
four feet were white, with the white 
ending in a definite line just ankle 
high. Her legs were a dark chestnut 
brown that extended nearly to the 
white belly line where it became a 
jet black that covered her back, tail 
and head up as far as the base of her 
flapping ears. Her face was a sad 
looking lighter brown made more 
somber in appearance by the brown 
eyes. 

At eight weeks, Ben took her from 
the rest of the litter and from then 
on throughout the summer he worked 
with her constantly, often coached by 





the Old Man. It was about the middle 
of August when she found and ran 
her first rabbit, trying hard to stick 
close to the scent that grew faint 
across the dead pasture field. Then 
Ben learned that the best time to run 
her was early in the morning when 
the grass was still wet with fog and 
the rabbits hadn’t holed up from 
their nightly excursions. Training her 
taught him a lot too. He learned to 
depend on her nose, not on what he 
thought was right. He watched her 
tail, her lips, the way she stopped 
and peered into the recesses of briars 
and brush lots. And most of all, he 
learned to stay in the open where he 
could see the game as she flushed it, 
where he could have clear shooting 
come fall. He listened to her voice, 
his stomach getting light with excite- 
ment every time she started out with 
a few short ‘yips.’ That meant she had 
jumped a rabbit from his sitting place 
and was only a few feet behind. When 
the yips became a throaty bawling, 
the rabbit was out of sight but the 
trail was steaming hot. By hunting 
season, Ben and the dog were in- 
separable. Ben’s mother even spoke 
their names together, Ben and Belle. 
Where one was, you would find the 
other. 


Ben stepped from one day to the 
next, the feverish nervousness rising 
within him until on the first Satur- 
day of the season. He got up long be- 
fore daylight, well aware that he 
hadn't slept a minute the entire 
night. The sixteen guage double lay 
on the table with the box of shells 
beside it, and between cups of coffee, 
he fondled it, swinging it smoothly 
to his shoulder at am imaginary bird 
or rabbit. Belle looked up at him 
from the floor, her sad eyes having 
just a hint of fire behind them. 

“We're going to get ‘em today, 
Belle. Every one you run around, I'll 
blister. That is till we get the limit.” 

The dog couldn’t answer in words, 
but her tail thumping on the floor 
said that she was game. She stuck her 
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wet nose against the palm of his hand 
begging him to feel the silkiness of 
her ears, to press her soft hair gently 
with easy, short strokes. She knew this 
day was going to be different than the 
others. There was a tenseness about 
it, and the gun. She knew what it was 
for, though Ben hadn't yet killed any- 
thing in front of her. 


The November day was cold and 
damp, a lot like the day when Ben 
had first seen Belle. A few leaves 
hung dead and sodden on the oaks 
and maples along the lanes and back 
roads, and the dead stalks of golden- 
rod bent nearly to the ground before 
snapping with a hushed sound. But 
their hip boots kept them dry and a 
rabbit seemed to be sitting in each 
clump of weeds and under the bases 
of the squatty little white pines that 
dotted the old pasture field. 


Belle worked like a veteran, never 
giving tongue until she had the trail 
straightened out and then not stop- 
ping until the rabbit was either in 
the game pocket or in his burrow. 
Ben was proud of her. He watched 
the Old Man’s face light up with 
pleasure when she started a rabbit, 
taking him out of sight over the knob 
and ten minutes later pushing him 
back at a leisure pace. Time and 
again the Old Man held his fire, 
merely grinning as the little female 
started around a second time. “There 
is plenty of rabbits,’ he said to Ben, 
“no use of ending the day too soon.” 

By eleven o'clock, Ben was one 
cottontail shy of the limit. His 
nerves were tingling and his fingers 
fumbled the safety. “Just one more,” 
he said to himself. “One more and 
I've got the best dog there is.” 

They were going up a slope when 
she jumped it. Somewhere in the 
orchard they had just passed through, 
Belle stumbled over a rabbit that had 
chose to sit tight until the last 
minute, and then he ran straight to- 
ward the hunter. He had been shot 
at before and somehow knew that a 
hunter could miss easier at a closing 





target than one going away at an 
angle. Ben started to wheel at the firy 
‘yip’, pushing the thumb safety ahead 
at the same time. The stock slap 
against his cheek and even as his 
were focusing on the target, he 
pressed the trigger. He heard the 
Old Man’s shout, heard the last yj 
from Belle as the gun recoiled, i 
could see her brown face, always sad, 
but sadder now as she twisted on her 
feet trying to dodge the shot that was 
tearing at her left side. He neyer 
forgot her eyes looking at him quey 
tioningly, forlornly. He felt her hot 
blood running stickily between his 
fingers as he held her in his arms 
unable to talk or ask a forgiveness, 
Just once she licked at his face, May. 
be she knew it was a mistake and 
couldn’t stand to see his tears, Ben 
forgot about his gun and the Old 
Man. He left them on the knoll while 
he carried his Belle across the blurred 
fields to the orchard behind his 
house. He knew his Mother was talk- 
ing to him, but the words were gone, 
Just Belle’s voice was left rolling 
across the fields from some distant 
point in the foggy haze. 


He felt the Old Man’s boney hand 
press against his shoulder and the 
words cut him like a knife. “It's a 
tough lesson, Ben, and some learn it 
harder than others. Some never learn 
it. When you turn a charge of shot 
loose, there’s no calling it back. Hang 
onto it until you’re ready.” 


Stuffing his cold pipe into an inner 
pocket of the jacket, Ben again 
searched the slope looking for Tip 
pie, and then he remembered that the 
dog had run the rabbit into the patch 
of blueberry bushes. For a second he 
thought he heard him bawling far 
away, and then he wasn’t sure. It 
didn’t sound quite like Tippie’s 
voice, more like Belle, but of course, 
that couldn’t be. Or could it? Maybe 
it was just the wind blowing across 
the tree tops, because he could heat 
— now, sharp and clear and of 
in the opposite direction. 
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DEER ARE AGED by the replacement of “baby teeth” and wear on the lower jaw teeth. 


Shown examining some of the 101 jaws collected last year by the Old Town Sportsmen's 
Association of Clearfield are: left to right, W. O. Mitchell, County Agent; Bob Wingard 


and Ford Johnson, Club president. 


The Old Town Sportsmen 
and the Young Deer 


By Bob Wingard 


VER wonder how old the deer 

was you shot in hunting season? 
Lots of hunters do. And that’s the 
reason Clearfield’s Old Town Sports- 
man’s Association members decided 
they'd better do something about it. 
And did, according to County Agent 
W. O. Mitchell. 

Last fall officers of the Association 
offered $1 to every hunter who would 
turn in the lower jaw from any deer 
killed. As a result the Association is 
out a hundred and one dollars, but 
the jaws gave Bob Wingard, exten- 


sion wildlife specialist of the Penn- 
sylvania State University, a chance to 
check the deer ages. This survey will 
help create a better understanding of 





BOB WINGARD is a Wildlife Man- 
agement Specialist, Pennsylvania State 
University Extension Service. He is a 
graduate of the University, holding a 
Master’s Degree in Wildlife Manage- 
ment, and has written many articles on 
fish and game management. 
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the deer situation in Clearfield 
County. 

Ninety-four of the deer were killed 
in Clearfield County and seven in 
Centre County. Young deer definitely 
made up a large part of the deer kill: 
67 per cent of the deer aged were 
yearling bucks while 17 per cent 
were 2-year-olds. 


Yearling bucks with their first set 
of antlers had points ranging from 
spikes up to 10 points; two year olds 
had from 4 to 10 points; three year 
olds 4 to 8 points; four year olds 4 
to 6 points and the oldest deer, a 
5-year-old, had 6 points. This varia- 
tion in the number of points dis- 
proves the old idea of determining 
a deer’s age by the number of points 
on the antlers. 


“It’s interesting to compare the 
antlers from the deer killed in the 
heavily wooded areas of the county 
and from the Agricultural sections,” 
Mitchell said. For the heavily wooded 
townships of Huston, Pike, Lawrence, 
Goshen, Girard and Covington there 
were 21 per cent spikes; 4 per cent 
three points; 28 per cent four points; 
10 per cent five points; 19 per cent 
six points; 7 per cent seven points; 
9 per cent eight points and 2 per 
cent ten points. 


In the agricultural townships of 
Sandy, Bloom, Bell, Penn, Green- 
wood, Ferguson, Burnside, Knox, 
Woodward, Boggs, Bradford and 
Cooper there were no spikes. Four 
per cent were three points; 15 per 
cent four points; 11 per cent five 
points; 31 per cent six points; 8 per 
cent seven points; 27 per cent eight 
points and 4 per cent ten points. 


Spikes made up 21 per cent of the 
bucks aged and 53 per cent of the 
bucks had four points or less in the 
mountainous area. In contrast, bucks 
aged in agricultural sections had no 
spikes and only 20 per cent had four 
points or less. This comparison shows 
that agricultural townships had deer 
with better antler development than 
those in mountainous townships. 


Townships listed as agricultural 
had a mixture of farm land with 
woodland, while mountainous town. 
ships are predominately heavily 
wooded. 

Plans for this deer aging program 
were initiated at the October 1955 
meeting of the Old Town Spory. 
man’s Association. The Clearfield 
Sporting Goods Store at Clearfield 
operated by Paul Gross was desig. 
nated as the collection point for the 
jaws. 

County Agent Mitchell sent the 
jaws to Bob Wingard at Penn State, 
When the work was completed each 
cooperating hunter was sent a letter 
telling him of the age of the deer, 
Along with the letter he received a 
copy of Penn State Bulletin 600P 
which explains the research work on 
deer nutrition and antler develop. 
ment. 

So far as we know this is the first 
effort sponsored by a group of sports. 
men to aid in gathering deer aging 
material to help guide the future of 
their sport. It will be helpful in plan- 
ning future management of deer, for 
the aging information has been sent 
to the Research Division of the Game 
Commission. The Old Town Club 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
they helped create a better under- 
standing among everyone concerned 
with deer. 





WHAT TIME WAS THAT? 


Through a “slip in the type,” the 
information on Page 11 of the October 
issue concerning legal hunting hours 
in Pennsylvania referred to the open- 
ing hour of the small game season on 
October 29th. The correct date, of 
course, should have been October 27th. 
We are sorry for the error. Now that 
all of the State is on Eastern Standard 
Time, hunters should no longer be 
confused. The legal hunting hours for 
the remainder of the hunting seasons, 
including opening days, are 7 a. m. t 
5 p. m. daily (one-half hour before 
sunrise to sunset for waterfowl only) 
except Sundays when no game hunt- 
ing is allowed.—The Editor 
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Pennsylvania Official 1956 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1956-August 31, 1957) 


m season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The openin 
ey small game and other wild birds or animals on October 27 will be 9:00 A. M. On other 
opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting hours 
daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., excepting from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 

to 





A. M. 7:30 P. M., and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. 
to 5:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time. The above shooting hours 
do not apply to. migratory game.) 
BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Pufled GTOUSE 22... cece cece cece eeeeerscreceeeees Bieccwan eee: ae eee Nov. 24 
eS eee ee eee Pee eee BD See RT Bet cvs Nov. 24 
ES See eee ere Tia = ae Nov. 24 
eck Pheasants, males only .................. re Diccce GOR TE cccece Nov. 24 
Rabbits, Gottomtall . nec. ccccccescecsvcepeccccceses @ ncccee 20 «... Oct. 27 ...... Nov. 24 
squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... it a «ie ei.ce Ost. DD bie Nov. 24 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 19 incl.) ...... Unlimited All mos. (except Oct. 1-19) 
Hares 2 wnsees 6.... Dec. 29 ....... Jan 5, 1957 
Unlimited Unprotected 
Unlimited Unprotected 
Unlimited Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ............ BV cbohed 1 .... Nov. 26 ...... Dec. 1 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... errs Ae ae Dec. 1 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two, 5 


( or more points to one antler: Provided, 
a male deer with an antler three or (only one deer 
more inches long without points, for combined 
measuring from the top of the skull seasons) Ms B. ges weds Oct. 19 
as the deer is in life, shall be con- 
“ee legal tee an er license 
and pecial Archery icense), by in- 
ES ins snc i wanda nkaeiehrs onctbe pe aces B svee J 
Regular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more ie ae ee Dec. 15 
inches long without points, measuring | 
from the top of the skull as the deer 








| | 


is in life, shall be considered legal, by | J 
i ET OEE ST EN 





NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
Antlerless Deer, including Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 


OE Ge” Re ee ee Unlimited Unprotected 

nak. beens onde se pceeendeed<henaee + tn pe re ee See Jan. 15, 1957 
SES). <6 1 cass concdeeseusepeenaawan Unlimited .... Dec. 1 ..... Jan. 15, 1957 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ..............2008- 4 iavese Biinda, BOB ab cnicis Mar. 11, 1957 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the two combined 1956 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
& camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. See Digest issued 
with hunting license for details. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
pees must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
pa ce properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first day 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on last 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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How Old Was Your Deer? 


ONGRATULATIONS on the deer you are going to kill 

during the hunting season this year! It will take plenty of 
skill and maybe a litle luck; you will have every right to be 
proud of your trophy. 

You will probably ask yourself “How old was my deer?” If 
it has a twelve-point rack, you will wonder if it was 12 years 
old, 6 years old, or maybe only 3 years old. But you can never 
be sure unless you do this: 

After you get your deer, cut out one stde of the lower jaw, 
fill out the data sheet on the next page, and mail them to 
Stanley E. Forbes, 432 Lookout Avenue, Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 

Stan is a research biologist employed by the Game Commis- 
sion to make a long range study of Pennsylvania’s deer herd, 
to discover facts upon which modern game management can 
be based. In the long run, we are trying to produce bigger and 
better deer, to provide you with better deer hunting. 

But in order to do so, we need information on the age class 
composition of the herd. Only YOU can provide that informa- 
tion since most deer killed in Pennsylvania are bagged by you 
and your fellow hunters during the open seasons. Even if you 
don’t butcher the deer yourself; ask the taxidermist or other 
person doing it to save the lower jaw, return it to you so you 
can send it in. It won’t be used in mounting the head or for 
any other purpose anyway. 

You will be notified of the exact age of your deer. So don't 
guess—be sure by sending that lower jaw to Stan Forbes. 
Thanks for your cooperation! And good hunting to you. 














DEER DATA SHEET 
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4 4: County. 








Township 








q Male ee No. of points: Right 


Diameter (1" above burr) 





D Peele _ Pregnant: Yes 
Lactating: Yes 


a (actual weight preferred): 


Hogedressed, estimated 





Hog-dressed, actual 





rks: (shed antlers, deformities or disease, unusual condition, 


general remarks, etc.) 











Return Address: 

















out this form as completely and accurately as possible and forward 
bone side of the lower jaw of your deer to: Stanley E. Forbes, 


pe lookout Averme, Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 
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Hunting Accidents Don't Just Happen | 
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By Albert G. Shimmel 


HE deer trail crossed a low saddle 

in the hills and led through the 
corner of an ancient apple orchard, 
before it reached the white oaks of 
the main ridge. A stump, set beside 
a thick branched pine, commanded 
the crossing and made a_ perfect 
stand, Several good bucks were taken 
here each season. The hunter was 
placed on the stand with instructions 
to stay until his companions should 
return in late afternoon. Watching 
a stand is lonesome business for an 
urban dweller accustomed to regulate 
his activities under the pressure of 
time. 

Sometime during the morning the 
hunter left his stand and made his 
way to a nearby apple tree. A few 
frostbitten apples still clung to the | 
branches, above a deer’s reach, Grasp- 
ing the loaded rifle by the muzzle . 
he reached up and used the stock to \ 
club the frozen apples. In some un- b> 
known manner the gun was dis- 
charged and the heavy soft nosed 
slug entered the base of the hunter's 
neck and ranged downward through 
the chest cavity. Death by accident? 

The small hotels of the mountain 
towns adjacent to the big woods en- 
joy two periods of prosperity each 
year. The lesser influx of sportsmen 
occurs during the trout season and 
is generally uneventful, but when 
the red-coated army of deer hunters 
stage their annual invasion, extra 
cots are removed from storage and 
the accumulated dust is blown from 
the NO VACANCY sign. An electric 
tenseness seems to prevail. 

The lobby was crowded early that 
afternoon. A combination of near 
ro temperatures and snow squalls, 
driven by brisk winds, had made the 
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comfort of roof and heat more invit- 
ing than the bleak windswept ridges. 
One of the hunters decided he was 
too cold to unload his rifle outside. 
He carried it, fully loaded through 
the lobby to the security of his pri- 
vate room above. After removing his 
coat he placed the muzzle of the rifle 
on the toe of his boot and began to 
lever the shells from the magazine. 
Cold fingers caused him to fumble 
the trigger and the rifle was dis- 
charged. The bullet tore away his 
great toe, went through the floor and 
buried itself in a wall partition of 
the lobby below, much to the con- 
sternation of the other guests. Who 
can blame the proprietor for being 
a bit gun-shy since that day? Should 
you visit his hotel you will be greeted 
by bold signs on every door. “UN- 
LOAD THAT GUN. OUTSIDE! 
THIS MEANS YOU!” 

One of the unpardonable sins of 
the deer woods when you are hunting 
with a group is to leave your stand 
before the drive is finished. In most 
drive hunts the hunters are familiar 
with the stands, and are careful not 
to fire in that directiop. Occasionally 
for one cause or another a hunter 
commits this indiscretion and _ finds 
himself in the line of fire. This error 
was driven home not only to the one 
making it, but also to his campmates 
in the following incident. 

One of the best drives in the camp 
area was rather unorthodox. Two 
wings of the drive converged on a 
rather open basin at the head of a 
valley. Two watchers, stationed on 
either side of the pocket, try to pre- 
vent the escape of game down into 
the rhododendron beds of the valley 
below. When deer are driven into 
this comparatively open area they 
come under fire of both watchers and 
drivers from above. One morning a 
buck, slightly wounded turned back 
into the drive. The hunter thinking 
that the buck, turned again by the 


drive, would take the natural escape 
route into the valley. Wishing to be 
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closer for a sure shot the hunter rap 
down into the basin and crouched 
beside a pine stump. Seconds later 
the deer returned, running hard, and 
now under the guns of the converg. 
ing drives. The hunter beside the 
stump stood up and fired at the 
stricken animal at close range, all 
this, in spite of the deadly fire from 
the guns above. The buck swerved 
from his course and stumbled his 
shoulder coming in contact with the 
hunter and both fell to the ground 
together to the horror of the other 
of the party. 

When the group converged at the 
spot a few fda later they found 
their friend, spattered with blood and 
writhing on the ground apparently 
in mortal agony. There were a few 
seconds of stunned inaction; then 
one of the group stooped down and 
began to fumble at the buttons of 
the fallen hunter's coat. Suddenly the 
“corpse” gasped a few times, pushed 
the fumbling hand away and sat up, 
much to the amazement of his 
friends. The sum of his injuries was 
a bruised spot on his arm and the 
loss of breath from the violent con- 
tact with the deer’s shoulder. The 
blood that had fooled everyone into 
thinking of a bullet wound, also was 
the result of that contact. The re 
action to this episode was such that 
hunting was suspended for the bal- 
ance of the day and the enthusiasm 
of the party so dampened that they 
broke camp three days early. Need 
less to say, if you should visit that 
camp.as a hunter, the law of staying 
on stand is emphasized and enforced. 

An old turkey hunter with more 
than forty seasons of following the 
game is rather pessimistic over the 
future of his sport. This dean of 
turkey hunters, known to his closest 
friends as “Turk” is not one to be 
come loquacious or swayed by past 
ing trends. He is the first to admit 
that there are more of his favorite 
game birds roaming the forests than 


ever before. His method of hunting 
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has changed little throughout the 
years. He believes in finding a good 
spot where turkeys are working, go- 
ing in before daylight and finding a 
comfortable seat at the foot of a tree 
large enough to break his silhouette 
and then just waiting for them to 
come. He is a master of the wing- 
bone and cedar box callers and 
occasionally urges some backward 
member of the flock to come a bit 
closer. 

Several times during previous sea- 
sons some tyro hunter stalked that 
seducive call and came _ sneaking 
through the woods in what seemed 
to be a good imitation of Dan Boon 
and Davy Crockett combined. The 
old man suddenly dropped the habit 
of silent reticence and became elo- 
quent in the opinion that anyone 
who tried to stalk a turkey was lower 
in the scale of intelligence than the 
proverbial button on a snake’s vest. 
So sulfuric was his language and 
forceful his statements that the 
offender was literally blasted from 
that vicinity. He did not fore-go his 
favorite sport when a city hunter 
waylaid the huge gobbler that was 
coming in to his call and thus gained 
a trophy that “Turk” had coveted 
for three seasons. 
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But the final straw that finally 


silenced him and has him thinking 
of laying his old gun away came last 
season. He was calling at the edge of 
the big swamp where the damp 
spagnum moss deadened the noise of 
the hunter who was stalking the call. 
The first indication of another hunter 
in the vicinity was the report of the 
gun and the sting of shot as they 
penetrated the skin and muscle of 
the old man’s arm that protruded 
from his tree. Fortunately a combina- 
tion of long range, fine shot and a 
stout duck hunting coat saved the 
wound from being serious. What set 
old ‘““Turk’s” head to shaking is the 
fact that the hunter disappeared 
without stopping to ascertain whether 
he had badly wounded the old man 
or not. 

In going over the accident reports 
we find a number of those that are 
self-inflicted occur as the individual 
is crossing a fence or other obstruc- 
tion. Perhaps a lesson such as was 
given to the author would help to 
stop a portion of them. 

When I was a boy and had grad- 
uated from the air-rifle to the shot 
gun stage, my father schooled me 
very carefully in the care and safe 
handling of firearms. In the hill 
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country the big thrill of the year for 
a beginner was the first hunt on a 
tracking snow. I am afraid that at 
times we rather took advantage of 
the cotton-tailed quarry by getting 
into the best possible position before 
kicking him loose for the shot. We 
watched for that first snow with a 
great deal of anticipation. When the 
great day finally came we set out 
across the fields for the woodlot 
where the cottontails were known to 
congregate. As soon as we had left the 
house I placed a shiny red shell in 
the breech of that equally shiny new 
gun. Carefully I carried it pointed 
away from my father who walked be- 
side me. At the woodlot fence a 
rabbit track showed plain in the 
snow. Running ahead I climbed the 
fence, forgetting in my excitement to 
unload the gun. My father unloaded 
his gun, climbed the fence, set his 
gun on a stump and called me back 
to him. The gun was unloaded, my 
shells were taken from me and I was 
sent back to the house with an empty 
gun. I'll never forget that trip back 
to the house and the questions my 
younger brother asked when I set 
the gun in its place, not to be 
touched for the balance of the day. 


$j 

Drastic punishment? My father 
taught five sons the love of the fig 
and streams and hunted with 
until we were men grown and 
even a suggestion of an accident, Hi ae. 
discipline in the field was simple ang 
direct and on occasion emphasized F-. - 
with the side of a heavy hunting & 
boot. But we treasure the hunts we § 
had together. I failed to see any sign Fy 
of the inferiority complex that some iy 
modern parents seem to fear yill 
follow discipline. 

The records show that in 
states the accidents caused by arms} 
in the field are as high as twenty 
five percent in the age bracket undg 
seventeen. Among the hunters of ¢ 
tight little hunting fraternity 
seven sons of hunters who weg 
trained by their fathers. These boy 
are good, skillful and careful hunter, Fis 
Much of their off season time is spent Pe 
in conservation activities and they P= 
have developed an appreciation of | 
the privilege of being out of door; | 
whether it be hunting season or when 
season is closed. I would much rather 
hunt with these boys than many adult 
hunters with much more experience, 


but less training. 
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ON YOUR HONOR th 


The Sportsmen's Council of Central California has developed a printed } 
registration and use-permit card which it believes may go a long way mM} yw, 
encouraging heretofore reluctant land owners to allow hunting and fishing Sp 
on their lands, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. fai 

The card consists of two printed sections, one a permit and the other} Se 
a registration form, separated by a perforated line. The registration form} wi 
bears appropriate places for listing the sportsman’s name, residence, and} we 


other pertinent information that will identify him. On the reverse sided 


this section is printed a short statement, which once the card is signed, } a 
contracts the sportsman to repay any damages that he may cause while} n¢ 
on the land, and absolves the landowner in case of injury to the sportsman | de 


The landowner retains this part of the card. ca 
The remaining section, which is the permit, is filled out and kept by the of 
shooter. Inquiries should be sent to Walter E. Howard, associate specialist, . 


Field Station Administration. University of California in Davis. 
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— of all, just for the record, 
let's get one thing straight. The 
Irish Red Setter is the name officially 
chosen by the Irish Setter Club of 
America to designate the breed in 
this country. The new official publi- 
cation of the AKC says: “Among the 
conjectures is that the Irish Setter 
was developed from an Irish Water 
Spaniel—Irish Terrier cross, but it is 
far more believable that an English 
Setter—Spaniel—Pointer combination, 
with a dash of Gordon thrown in, 
was the true formula.” 

Let’s analyze this dog a bit. Is he 
a hunter or has he degenerated into 
nothing but a show piece? And why 
do people sneer at him when he is 
cast loose-in a field trial? Regardless 
of what he is, he has many ready to 
defend him, ready to do battle for 
him and his honor. 





Comeback Of The Irishman 


By Pete Czura 


In the later part of the 18th cen- 
tury, quite a few of the beautiful 
red-coated setters were imported to 
this country. This magnificent dog 
quickly adapted himself to our 
methods of hunting quail, prairie 
chickens, ruffed grouse and other up- 
land game. 

Thus, the Irishman became an in- 
Sstantaneous hit and enjoyed great 
popularity. Elcho, imported in 1875, 
made an excellent reputation for 
himself and his progeny in this coun- 
try. He was a sensation on the bench, 
and more important—at least to the 
outdoorsman and the field trial folks 
—he was a thoroughly capable per- 
former afield. 

It was because of this popularity 
and his affable manner, plus his 
handsomeness that the dog was al- 
ruined by the bench show 


most 
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breeders. At least he was ruined as 
far as being a capabie performer 
afield. 

The dog’s beauty attracted many 
fanciers to breed this marvelous dog 
—for bench show purposes only. The 
ensuing result was a mess, a near 
ruination of the dog, and still is a 
mess. These fanciers were interested 
in only developing a beautiful empty 
body; completely sacrificing and neg- 
lecting field ability. 

A classic remark made by a grizzled 
old-timer at a field trial we attended 
recently, displays the bitter animosity 
that exists between bench show 
people and the sporting dog 
breeders. This old codger snorted, 
“Huh! These bench show breeders 
and people, failed to take into con- 
sideration, that field ability, is in no 
way incompatible with good size, 
proper color and correct breed type.” 

Why has the Irishman gradually 


FIELD TRAINING an outstanding Irish setter, Dan of Spring Willow, is Dr. John Melzer, 
Professor of Logic at the University of Kentucky. This dog is 


in Ireland. 
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lost out in field trials and hunting? 
Off hand, we'd say it’s because of 
his body conformation. His breeder 
have given the Big Red—a high 
headed carriage, a long neck, upright 
shoulders, wide angle between th 
blade and upper arm and a bod 
that is often too shallow and lacking 
in heart and lung room. 

These characteristics 


place the 


Irishman at a disadvantage. Whey } 


he is cut loose at a field trial, many 
judges will immediately  discoun 
him on that point. An occasional oy. 
standing Irish setter comes along, but 
on the whole, the breed is no match 
for the English setter or the Pointer, 
when class demands range and speed, 

One of the Big Red’s staunchey 
supporters was the late Earnest Lever 
ing. Levering’s main desire was to 
show up the Red’s scoffers. And he 
almost attained his aim with his Nail. 
lot of Ail-each, an imported beauty 


now being given field work 
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from Ireland. Levering bred several 
bench show champions, but by no 
stretch of imagination, could you 
classify Naillot as a bench-type dog. 

Looking back, in the late 1890's, 
the Big Red must have been a very 
competent field worker, for he was a 
favorite with the market hunters. In 
my travels, as a reporter of field 
trials, I have encountered many 
sportsmen and sporting dog trainers, 
who at one time or another were 
associated with the Irishman. Many 
were downright indignant over the 
fate that has befallen the handsome 
mahogany coated setter. Some of the 
old-timers mumbled: “It’s a shame,” 
Others, with a far-away look in their 
eyes, commented, “At the moment, he 
doesn’t stand a chance against the 
Pointer or the English Setter, but 
someday...” 

These are the dreamers who dream 
of seeing the Big Red, once again, 
roam the fields on equal footing with 
the Pointer and the Setter. 

To be fair, the Big Red’s perform- 
ances at the field trials have not en- 
hanced his reputation. Afield, as a 
performer, he is too dependent on 
his handler and pays altogether too 
much attention to his handler. Fur- 
thermore, the charge of being head- 
strong has been laid at his doorstep; 
from personal experience, I have 
found this charge to be grossly exag- 
gerated and untrue. 

But, properly bred, once again, 
he could become a free-wheeler. As 
he stands now, because of his gear- 
ing, he cannot possess the endurance 
and speed so necessary in a field trial 
champion. 

The battle, often too hidden to 
notice, between bench show fanciers 
and sporting dog trainers, sometimes 
flares out into the open. As one emi- 
nent sporting dog authority once said 
to. us: “Keep in mind, that most 
bench-show people do not know the 
difference between a horse and a 
dog.” 


This remark may seem harsh, at 

























AFFECTION 
makes the 
the household. 


for master and 


his family 
Irish setter a fine 


addition to 


first glance, but that’s the way most 
field trialers feel about it. 

Give the gay, frolicsome Irishman 
a chance to know you, and yourself 
a chance to know him. If you do that, 
you'll never accuse him of being 
headstrong or stupid. Forget these 
silly rumors about him. You will 
always find him an excellent and 
willing hunting companion. 

Remember this, also: the Big Red 
is laboring under a terrifically unfair 
physical handicap. Until this is cor- 
rected by the fanciers, he may lack 
the heart room in his tightly com- 
pressed body, to go all out in a field 
trial, but his heart will be always 
chock-full of love, devotion and bold- 
ness for his master—or mistress— 
whether it be afield or at home. 

He is like a long-term investment. 
Treat him with affection and kind- 
ness and your returns from this in- 
vestment, shall be many pleasant and 
happy memories of the Irishman— 
long after he is gone. 
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If At First, Don’t Succeed 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On August 
Ist, as I was traveling over Suscon 
Road enroute to SGL No. 91, I saw 
what appeared to be a small rabbit 
kicking around on the highway. As 
I got nearer, I was surprised to see 
that it was a one-third grown rabbit 
fighting for its life. A large weasel 
had it by the neck and was trying to 
drag it into the weeds along the 
berm. As I passed and pulled to the 
side of the road, the weasel ran into 
the weeds but came back, grabbed 
the rabbit and again started for the 
weeds. I grabbed my pistol and fired 
a shot but missed. The weasel ran 
into the weeds but in about thirty 
seconds was back for another try and 
I missed him again. He again ran 
into the weeds leaving the now dead 
rabbit on the road. I decided that if 
I was going to kill the bloodthirsty 
so-and-so I'd better get something 
other than the pistol. I ran to my 
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car and got the old 12 gauge and, 
couple of number nines. As I wey 
back, the weasel ran along in th 
weeds but I couldn’t get a shot, | 
stood still and “squeaked” him, He 
immediately came out and started 
directly toward me with his hea 
held high. When it cracked this time 
his killing days ended as the numbe 
nines sent him back about fifteen 
feet.—District Game Protector Georg 
A. Dieffenderfer, Wyoming, Pa, 


Rabbit Rouser 


CRAWFORD COUNTY-—Mr. Wil 
liam Smith, R. D. No. 2, Guys Mill, 
Pa., told me the following story; 
When he was plowing this Spring, 
he plowed over a rabbit’s nest anda 
crow found it. The crow started of 
with one of the rabbits and then 
landed a few yards from the nest, 
Mother rabbit appeared on the scene 
and started chasing the crow. The 
crow would fly a few yards and then 
the rabbit would chase it again. This 
continued until the crow flew to a 
other field. Mr. Smith continued to 
plow until he noticed the crow back 
at the nest. He then decided the crow 
had had enough rabbit for one day 
and returned to the house for his 
shotgun. Returning to the field he 
found the crow was still there and 
one blast from the 12 gauge and Mr. 
Crow’s rabbit eating days were over. 
Mr. Smith then went to the nest and 
found one rabbit the crow had killed 
and four that were alive. The next 


morning he examined the nest and 
found they had left or mother rabbit 
had moved them to a safer place- 
District Game Protector John Put 
nam, Hydetown. 
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Dam, Dam, Dam 


ERIE COUNTY—A road _super- 


visor at Centerville, R. D. complained - 


that for several months the beaver 
had been building a dam in a ditch 
along a public road. The dam backed 
up water and flooded the road. Each 
time the water reached the road the 
dam was removed by road workers 
but always within a few days the same 
condition existed and the dam had 
to be dug out again. After removing 
the dam about thirty times and 
spending a considerable amount of 
the township road money on the 
operation, the supervisor asked for 
help. I live-trapped two large beavers 
and transferred them out of the 
county. 

Many methods have been tried to 
discourage beavers from building a 
dam at a particular location. Remov- 
ing the dam just encourages them to 
work harder to keep it built up and 
placing a light or lantern in the 
break of a dam does not stop the 
operation. The only sure way is to 
live-trap them and take them to a 
new location on a different water- 
shed.—District Game Protector Elmer 
Simpson, Union City, Pa. 


Fine Trophy—No Meat 
BUTLER COUNTY-—During the 
Butler Farm Show I received a call 
from a local farmer on a deer com- 
plaint. Thinking the animal was 
damaging his crops, I dropped in the 


following day but found that the 
complaint was certainly not crop 
damage. The farmer explained that 
he had called because the buck had 
a freak antler which grew down and 
around into its mouth so that the 
animal could neither eat nor drink. 
I was told that the deer was in poor 
condition and very weak. I checked 
the area but failed to find the deer. 
If it lasts until next deer season, 
some lucky hunter will have an un- 
usual trophy but no meat to eat.— 
District Game Protector Paul R. 
Miller, Butler, Pa. 


Vixen Vacates—Woodchuck Wanders In 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY—Mr. 
Frank C. Craighead, a retired etomol- 
ogist now living on a farm in my dis- 
trict, recently reported an unusual 
incident to me. The past spring he 
located a fox den near his house 
occupied by a vixen and four kits. 
The vixen had already killed several 
of Mr. Craighead’s Mallard ducks 
and wishing to rid himself of the 
pest, a gas cartridge was placed in 
the den and the entrance sealed. Re- 
turning to the site two days later, 
Mr. Craighead observed a Wood- 
chuck in the act of removing a dead 
fox kit from the den. A second kit 
has been removed before his arrival. 
No sign has been found of the vixen 
and remaining kits. At last report, 
the Woodchuck was occupying its 
renovated home.—District Game Pro- 
tector Homer H. Thrush, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 
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Shots in the Dark 


LUZERNE COUNTY-Shooting 
does not always mean violations. 
During August a sportsman has called 
the office three times and was very 
much concerned about all the game 
being killed in one area. He stated 
the Rudiing was every fifteen minutes 
and sometimes every hour and also 
at night. Upon investigation, it was 
found that a farmer of a very large 
truck farm had put to work some 
shooting to keep ringneck and black 
bird damage from his corn and toma- 
toes. He had rigged on tri-pods in 
his corn a device that would explode 
at time intervals as he wished to the 
tune of a 20 gauge shotgun shell. 

The complainant, not wishing to 
give his name, will probably go into 
the hunting season feeling there will 
be no game left in that area.—District 
Game Protector John C. Behel, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


There’s One in Every Crowd 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY -— Re- 
cently while hunting crows in Bell 
Township, Clearfield County, accom- 
panied by a sportsman, Mr. Kelly, 
we were going down a dirt road and 
went around a curve. There was a 
grouse with her young brood in the 
middle of the road. I stopped the car 
and counted 13 young grouse. They 
went into the brush, and we thought 
that was the end of the show. I 
started up my car and when we got 
opposite the point where the grouse 
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had been, one youngster had faile 
to keep up with the crowd and it 
started to chirp. About that time th 
old mamma hit my car and | 
“a She kept right on jumping 
at the car. Mr. Kelly stated, “Ge 
out of here or she will kill herself’ 
I was afraid to start on account of 
running over mamma. Pretty soo) 
the little one got across the road an 
all was peace and quiet again—Djy 
trict Game Protector Claude B, Kel. 
sey, Troutville. 


Hotfoot Foils Broadtails 
ERIE COUNTY-—Early in August 
I received a call from Mr. Ned 


. Bishop of R. D. No. 1, Albion, Pa, 


who was having beaver trouble. Ip. 


vestigation revealed that Mr. oo 


corn field was being systematically 
cut and cleared by the flattails of 
Conneaut Creek which bordered the 
corn field on the east end. Tra ping 
was out of the question on this site 
and it seemed that a barricade of 
some sort was needed. 

I offered the suggestion that a trail 
of commercial fertilizer be spread 
across the end of the field that 
bordered the creek hoping that the 
strong smell of the stuff or the mild 
hotfoot resulting from placing wet 
feet on the fertilizer would dis 
courage the corn loving beavers.—Dis 
trict Game Protector William E. Lee, 
Albion, Pa. 
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Squirrely Horseless Carriage 


LANCASTER COUNTY—Here is 
4 belated but amusing and interest- 
ing tale concerning a _live-trapped 

ay squirrel this past February 4th. 
A boy named Kenneth Bailey, R D 
#3, Elizabethtown, Pa. informed me 
this month that when he was trap- 
ing rabbits, under a Class “A” Per- 
mit for the Conewago Rod and Gun 
Club, he caught a gray squirrel in 
his box trap. He took same to his 
home in Mt. Joy ae When 
he liberated the squirrel, he states 
the squirrel ran under his car and 
crawled up into the hood of the car. 
This occurred about 8:00 A. M. At 
about 3:00 P. M. the same day Ken- 
neth’s brother wanted to do some 
shopping in Elizabethtown. The 
brother was warned by Kenneth to 
look under the hood of the car be- 
fore going to town, but the brother 
forgot. The last place that Kenneth’s 
brother visited in Elizabethtown was 
a gasoline service station. When the 
attendant lifted the car’s hood, out 
jumped the squirrel and ran around 
the gas pumps until the hood was 
closed again, whereupon the squirrel 
jumped up and under the hood once 
more. The squirrel remained there, 
Kenneth states, until about 7:00 P. 
M. that evening when the squirrel 
departed into the woods. — District 
Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, 
Lancaster. 


Why Posted Land 
CAMBRIA COUNTY—One of the 
farmers on FGP No. 163 called me 
and asked me to come out to his 
farm. He wanted to show me what 
makes hunter-farmer relationship bad 
for the hunter. Some unknown 
hunter or rifle plinker had shot and 
killed one of the farmer's black and 
white young cows. The heifer was 
left and not taken out of the field 
and another future cow was lost for 
the farmer.—District Game Protector 

L. D. Mostoller, Johnstown. 









STAY OUT OF WESTFALL 
TOWNSHIE BOYl TAIN T js 
HEALTHY OVER THERE. 






DDT for Wildlife 
PIKE COUNTY—The DDT spray- 


ing program which was put on 
jointly by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania was very effective in 
controlling not only the gypsy moth 
but also had a marked effect on 
woodticks, of which we had more of 
than in any other year. For example, 
a twelve point buck killed in Lehman 
township on Route No. 209 by an 
automobile had 100 woodticks by 
actual count capsulated in its flesh. 
Lehman Township is one of the 
townships which was not sprayed. A 
day later I had a large doe deer killed 
in Westfall Township, which was 
one of the heavily sprayed areas, and 
this deer did not have a single wood- 
tick on it nor was there any evidence 
of other parasites common to deer.— 
District Game Protector John H. 
Lohmann, Milford, Pa. 


Eager Beavers 

FAYETTE COUNTY—On the 
evening of July 25th I had an ex- 
perience that I would give several 
dollars to have a moving picture of. 
The sound effects would better not 
be made public if they were avail- 
able. Anyway Andy Ewart and I 
went to Whitely Township and 
pulled out a beaver dam that the 
landowner had complained about. We 
then set two traps (live). After set- 
ting the second trap we decided to 
look at the first trap which had been 
set up stream about fifty yards. Sure 
enough there was a big old beaver 
that would weigh about 50 pounds. 
After some discussion we decided to 
put him in a burlap bag and take 
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him to my place, which was a few 
miles away, and put him in a big 
metal corn bin, to hold him for the 
night on the possibility that we might 
have another by morning. Then we 
could release both at the same place 
and same time. We decided to use 
an ounce of precaution, neither of us 
having handled too many beaver and 
so we carried trap and all over into 
the clover field. We carried him back 
about 25 yards and decided to make 
it about 50 and lucky we did. I had 
never helped take but one other 
beaver out of a live trap and that 
was when I accompanied Cliff Ruth 
and Jack Hiller to the vicinity of 
Markleysburg and picked one up. At 
that time Cliff just opened the trap 
and grabbed the beaver by the tail, 
held him up and told me to hold 
open the bag. He dropped it in with- 
out any trouble. However the disposi- 
tion of the two beavers were entirely 
different. When Andy laid his hand 
on the trap, “bang” the beaver hit 
the end of the trap near his hand and 
again hit the other end when he put 
his hand there, Andy said, “Well I'll 
be, that darn beaver would really 
bite.” I cut a couple of sticks about as 
thick as a man’s thumb and about 
two feet long and we proceeded to try 
to slip the sack over his head on the 
trap. The trap has a catch on each 





ae 
end. I opened one end and we wer 
going to keep the other end closed, | 
had worked for a short while with no 
success and Andy, thinking he would 
give me more room to work, released 
the other catch. He had no sone 
done that when the beaver hit tha 
end of the trap and out he went, As 
soon as he hit the ground, he slid 
into overdrive and headed for the 
creek with Andy and I in close pur. 
suit. Everytime the _ beaver’s taj 
would hit the ground it sounded like 
hitting it with a shovel. Andy and |] 
both had on hip boots and they made 
about as much noise as we ran, For. 
tunately I still carried the little stick 
that I had cut to pull the bag over 
his head and when he got about % 
feet from the creek I put on the last 
sprint and tapped him on the nose, 
Immediately he flipped over and 
Andy quickly grabbed him by the 
tail and held him up. 


Andy is only about 5 feet, 8 inches 
tall and he had grabbed the tail so 
that the beaver could swing his 
mouth and front feet in toward 
Andy’s belly and his teeth were do 
ing some chattering. Andy held him 
out as far as he could. He hollered 
“Hurry, John. He’s a gonna bite me 
and my hand is slipping.” Well I 
was all out of puff and laughing so 
hard at what I saw that I had no 
strength for a few seconds. Finally I 
took him by the tail, threw the beaver 
to the ground and flopped him on 
his back. With his tail as a lever, | 
could hold him there and_ walk 
backwards slowly. When Andy finally 
got back with the sack I held the 
beaver up and Andy pulled the sack 
up over him. After we had him in 
the sack everything was calm and we 
settled down to get our wind back. 


It was to us a very interesting ex 
perience and we had a lot of fun and 
will get many laughs out of it in the 
future when we get together and re 
call the scene.—District Game Protec 
tor J. F. Blair, Waynesburg. 
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ON’T pass up the good turkey 
call that your buck has carried 
around for a couple of seasons. The 
Cherokee Indians made turkey calls 
with dry bones imbeded in corn 
cobs, and scraped the devices on flat 
stones. But old time turkey hunters 
in Pennsylvania went the red skins 
one better. They gunned all winter 
for a prime buck, then spent the 
summer months, drying the deer’s 
rib bones. Come autumn, they sharp- 
ened the curved rib stick, inserted it 
into a seasoned corn cob and went 
gunning for gobblers. Deer rib bones 
were preferred above all others be- 
cause of their slender length and be- 
cause the porous interior gave a more 
“throaty” resonance to the yelp. 
The call is little used today. The 
majority of turkey gunners use the 
cedar box or mute calls from an old 
briar pipe. But before the turn of 
the century when the turkey flocks 
began losing ground due to the 
severe chestnut blight, the deer rib 
and corn cob was'a popular calling 
devise. During the couple of decades 
that spanned the low ebb and the 
high turkey population today in the 
Keystone State, this deer bone turkey 
call had almost been forgotten. But 
it is still capable of luring an old 





































tom or a scattered flock within gun 
range of the hunter. The throaty 
‘“‘p-u-r-r-k” noise sounded on the slate 
is music to a wild gobbler’s ears. 
Used skillfully it can coax a gobbler 
right up to the stand where the bird 
will literally stare the hunter in the 
eyes. But like other turkey calls, used 
wrongly, with too many squawks or 
the wrong timing it will send the 
turkeys running toward the next 
county. 

Next time you bag a deer save a 
rib bone for a turkey call. Scrape it 
clean, then let it dry a couple of 
months in the summer sun. Toward 
autumn, whack off an inch or so 
from each end of the rib, and use 
about four or five inches of the 
center section. Shove one end into 
the pithy core of a dry corn cob, and 
sharpen the other end flat like a 
chisel. Then visit a flock of local 
farm yokels and practice imitating 
their gobbling tune by scratching the 
bone over a piece of hard, smooth 
slate. Grasp the cob by the upper 
portion and rub the sharpened rib 
over the slate in a raking manner. 

Later when the turkey season 
opens, sneak into the woods around 
sunrise. Last year’s buck may help 
you gobble a turkey right up to you. 
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Bears Versus People Spell Troubl 


By Francis Kemp 


T’S about 1,754 miles as the crow 

flies from Huntingdon County, 
Pennsylvania to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in Wyoming. But a 
Yellowstone Park Ranger would have 
felt right at home working with a 
Pennsylvania Game Protector in 
Rothrock State Forest, part of which 
is in Huntingdon County, this past 
Spring. 

Both men have the same problem 


—people! Every year thousands of 
tourists visit the Yellowstone. There, 
despite numerous signs of warni 
along the roads not to feed the bears, 
there are always a certain few who 
disregard the instructions and get into 
trouble. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the Department of 
Forests and Waters do not have the 
same signs but this year they cer 
tainly could have used them, espe. 
cially in Huntingdon County, 
Huntingdon County is not gener. 
ally regarded as bear country but 
sportsmen have realized that a 
gradual migration has been taking 
place in the past five years. A resident 
population of black bears is building 
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yp in the northern part of the 
County. Bear sign was plentiful last 
fall but most bear hunters preferred 
to hunt in the northern tier counties. 
This spring bears were sighted by 
fshermen, groundhog hunters and 
numerous families out for a drive 
through the wooded areas. At least 
one bear wintered within five miles 
of the city of Huntingdon and raided 

rbage dumps at frequent intervals. 

The greatest concentration of 
bears, however, is in the Rothrock 
Forest between the picnic grounds at 
the Alan Seeger Monument and the 
Roosevelt Dam about five miles above 
the Monument. This area can be 
reached over an improved road which 
joins Route 322 between Lewistown 
and State College or by taking a dirt 
road north from McAlveys Fort in 
Huntingdon County. Most of the 
land is heavily forested and admin- 
istered by the Department of Forests 
and Waters. The Department main- 
tains a dump for refuse from the va- 
rious picnic areas in the area. At least 
six different bears were sighted here. 

The first incident last spring 
occurred when a man accidently got 
between a mother bear and her cub. 
She promptly charged and he put in 
some anxious moments up a tree 
while the old lady clawed the bark 
making up her mind whether or not 


to come up after him. The next bear 
story was a little more serious and in- 
volved a fisherman and his wife who 
combined a fishing trip with a picnic 
at Alan Seeger Monument. Placing 
the picnic basket on a table, the fish- 
erman walked a few yards to the 
laurel lined trout stream to try for 
the many elusive brookies while his 
wife seated herself comfortably and 
proceeded to read the evening paper. 
After some time had elapsed, she 
heard someone unpacking the picnic 
basket. Lowering the paper, she 
looked a bear in the face at about 
three paces. One-half second later the 
bear had the table all to himself, in- 
cluding the picnic supper. 

Several days later two trout fisher- 
men stopped to eat lunch beside the 
stream and placed their rods against 
a nearby tree. A yearling bear weigh- 
ing about 100 pounds wandered out 
of the bush and, after looking them 
over, it walked up, picked up one of 
the rods and started away with it. 
This proved to be too much for the 
fishermen and they ran after the bear. 
He dropped the rod, growled, but 
finally wandered away. 

In a short time two yearling bears 
started to visit the picnic area each 
evening before dusk, climbing over 
the tables looking for scraps. News 
travels fast and before long the road 


NED Smite 
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was full of cars with people throw- 
ing scraps of food to the bears. Over 
150 automobiles were observed one 
evening. Some of the men with 
cameras and flash attachments were 
running after the bears, trying for 
close-ups. People did not seem to 
realize that the bears were wild 
animals and dangerous when an- 
noyed or frightened. One four year 
old tot was observed within 25 yards 
yards of a bear trying to catch it 
which his parents thought quite 
amusing. 

The danger to the public prompted 
a conference at the Division Head- 
quarters of the Game Commission in 
Huntingdon. The decision was in- 
evitable—the bears would have to go. 
The two yearling bears were the main 
offenders since the older bears stayed 
back in the bush until after night- 
fall. Division Supervisor Arthur G. 
Logue took charge of the bear trap- 
ping campaign, assisted by District 
Game Protector Ross Metz and other 
personnel. 

The trap was set Friday afternoon, 
June 8th and the first yearling bear 
was caught at 7:00 p.m. The second 
was taken at 10700 p.m. with, of all 


——— 
things, cookies being used ag } 
The problem of what to do with 
bear after you catch him was up 
Logue. He decided to release the 
far enough away that they wouldy 
be able to find their way back to 
area. Huntingdon County sport 
would have appreciated placing’ 
bears somewhere in the southern pap 
of the county but the risk seemed & 
great that they would seek out picnig 
areas and again become dangeroy 
pests. Mr. Logue directed their % 
moval to a point between Moshan 
non and Renovo which gave them 
30 miles of wild country to roam 
around in. 

The brief time spent in capti 
frightened the bears and sh 
make them leary of human conta¢ 
in the future. When released, they 
ran off into the woods as if a swarm 
of hornets was prodding them along. 
But to be on the safe side, hunter 
in the Renovo area might keep one 
hand on their rifles while eating lunch 
during the bear season this year, 
These bears should be big boys by 
now and running after a bear walk 
ing away with your rifle could prove 
embarrassing. 
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T is said that good shotgun shoot- 

ing is an art. If so, I believe that 
it can be stated that it is a relatively 
lost one. Hunting grouse last season, 
I watched a bird flushed by a group 
of hunters high up on a side hill in 
low cover. It came rocketing down to 
a fairly wide flat at the bottom. The 
grouse encountered three groups of 
hunters in its flight. I counted 16 
shots with the bird in full view and 
not a feather ruffled. 

I have seen the same thing happen 
in good ringneck and hot rabbit 
country. Figures from various check- 
ing stations throughout the country 
on different kinds of game tend to 
bear this out. It seems that for every 
good shotgunner there are several 
good rifle shots—at least good enough 
to get by. There are several good 
reasons for this. 

Learning to be a reasonably fair 
performer with a rifle is much more 
simple than attaining comparable 





Better Shotgun Shooting 


By Ed Shearer 





skill with a shotgun. It is also con- 
siderably cheaper. For one thing 
game shot with a rifle is usually 
standing still or walking. A summer's 
plinking with a 22 caliber rim fire, 
which is cheap and easy to get, gen- 
erally gives sufficient skill to get game 
at ordinary game ranges. Hitting a 
running buck is a horse of a different 
hue. 

The average shotgun man seldom 
touches his gun from one season to 
another. Consequently when another 
season rolls around, he goes afield 
with as much feel for his gun as a 
bass fiddle. His targets are not too 
large. They pop up unexpectedly and 
move over the scenery with consider- 
able speed. To add to his troubles 
chances are so few (especially after 
opening day) that he cannot acquire 
the skill and experience to do an 
adequate job. 

In short, he finds out there is no 
substitute for practice. Intelligent 
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reading may give him some short 
cuts in his problems but without 
practice it is time wasted. With this 
in mind let us look at some things 
that may help the average hunter in 
his powder burning. 


Wing shooting, as we are to treat 
it here, is a movement and the aim 
is a culmination of the movement. 
Moving game is essentially quick fir- 
ing, less than a second being required 
to bring the gun to the shoulder and 
fire it. 


Clay birds are supposed to leave 
the trap at a speed of about 200 feet 
a second. What the initial speed is, 
I do not know but it covers a distance 
of 50 feet in less than a second. Some 
game birds are fired on nearly as 
quickly. The accuracy of wing shoot- 
ing depends on a number of things. 
The first is the fit of the gun. If the 
gun don’t fit, all the rest of the 
machinery is thrown out of gear. 
Gun fit is so necessary that a profes- 
sional shot will not tolerate a marked 
change of clothing because of the fit 
and feel of his gun. 


The trap shooter escapes some of 
the problems incident to gun fit and 
position. His gun is up and there is 
not much question about its being 
up correctly, both at the shoulder 
and the cheek. It was said of J. A. R. 
Elliot in his best days, that he would 
use his thumb and front finger to 
measure the distance from his nose 
to the front of the comb to be sure 
his cheek was in the right position. 
Some men have two sights on the 
rib which can be lined up before 
calling “pull.” Then of course the 
trap shot has his feet in position and 
his body in balance. 

Plenty of game is missed by a 
hunter trying to get his feet under 
him and not succeeding when walk- 
ing forward to the flush. That is the 
real reason why the field shot does 
not have his gun up when he knows 
that game is in front of him, game 
which he expects momentarily to 
flush. He knows he cannot handle 
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his feet or his gun well with the buy 
to the shoulder, so he loses More 
than he gains. 

Even the skeet shooter does no 
have to consider the vital question of 
balance because he assumes the pos 
tion he likes best before calling fq 
the clay bird. The gun down js, 
minor consideration compared with 
securing a perfect shooting position, 
If the skeet shooter stood 30 fee 
back of the target with the bin 
thrown at an unknown instant, he 
would then learn more of what field 
shooting is like. The perfect balance 
before calling “pull” together with 
the bird going down the ' 
time after time is what makes skee 
shooting comparatively simple. The 
same time spent in the open witha 
hand trap and a knowing companion, 
is far better training for a field shot 


The question of position and gun 
movement which are the foundation 
of shotgun shooting is too big to be 
covered in one article. Every man is 
a law unto himself about the poi 
tion he likes to place his feet and hi 
body. The important thing is the 
shooter must be in balance and the 
position must not interfere with a 
free gun swing. One shooter may 
stand with his feet close together, 
with his body fairly erect. Another 
may have his feet far apart, leaning 
forward so that he apparently is try- 
ing to get closer to his target. 


Many misses occur due to faulty 
gun fit or failure to mount the gun 
properly to the shoulder. This mat 
ter of putting the gun to the shoulder 
is of major importance in the field. 
A perfect gun fit can be sadly messed 
up with faulty gun mounting. My 
own system is: when the bird flushes, 
I take a step or half-step into pos 
tion. The left foot (for a_ right 
hander) is slightly forward and 4 
trifle to the left of the line of aim. 
This stepping into position give 
good body balance and should be 
practiced until you do it uncol 
sciously. If you do not get the feet 
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PHOTO #12 Close-up of picture @11 - 12 gauge Damascus barrel tailure. 





DANGER IN DAMASCUS BARRELS is graphically portrayed above. This is what hap- 
pened when a modern shotgun shell was fired through a “Damascus steel” or “twist 


steel” barrel. 


placed right, the hips will be more 
or less locked and the swing will be 
far too slow on a fast moving target. 

A good swing starts at the ankles 
with the feet staying put. The gun 
should be brought up to the face 
rather than the face to the gun. As 
you step into the shot, the head is 
thrust slightly forward. Push the gun 
out, then up and back until the butt 
contacts the shoulder and the eye is 
in line with the barrel. When the 
gun is pushed out and back it not 
only eliminates the danger of the 
butt catching on the clothes but 
makes it easier to place the butt in 
the same place shot after shot. Unless 
the gun is mounted fast and the eye 
aligns with the barrel with uncon- 
scious effort, the shooter is badly 
handicapped. He will have to spend 


too much vital time checking his aim, 
instead of concentrating on his game. 

The stock plays a much greater 
part in making a successful shot than 
the average shooter realizes. No mat- 
ter how fine a pattern a barrel will 
shoot, it is largely the stock that 
determines where it will go. It per- 
forms precisely the same functions on 
a shotgun that the rear sight per- 
forms with a rifle. It does this by 
establishing the position of your face 
and eye behind the barrel. The stock 
with less drop has a higher comb and 
consequently holds your eye in a 
higher position when you hold your 
cheek against it. Conversely a stock 
with more drop will possess a lower 
comb which gives a lower position to 
the eye. 

When a stock has lots of drop, it 
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is said to be crooked. If one has small 
drop it is said to be straight. Stock 
drop is measured at two points. —— 
at the comb and drop at the heel. 
These dimensions 
found. 

A stock with a lot of drop has a 
tendency to make you point or aim 
low and under shoot the target. The 
more drop, the lower you will prob- 
ably aim and shoot. A straight stock 
with less drop tends to make point 
and aim rather high. The changing 
of the drop or curve of the stock 
does not make the gun shoot differ- 
ently; it only changes the way you 
point it. Bird hunters usually favor 
fairly straight stocks because it tends 
to make them shoot a little high 
since their targets are generally ris- 
ing. Thus the straight stock auto- 
matically provides the lead needed to 
hit rising game as far as elevation is 
concerned. Duck and rabbit hunters 
find a bit more drop desirable be- 
cause they are often firing at descend- 
ing targets, like ducks dropping into 
the decoys or at a rabbit running at 
right angles with the same plane of 
elevation. A very straight stock in 
these circumstances could cause over 
shooting. 

Changing the pitch of the stock 
will also influence how high or low 
we point the gun. Pitch is the angle 
at which the stock butt is cut in 
relation to the surface of the barrel. 
Stock butts are not cut at right angles 
but slope off in a long toe. The de- 
gree of the slope of toe determines 
the amount of down pitch the stock 
has. Less pitch would tend to make 
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you shoot high, more gives a tep. 
dency to shoot lower. 

Stock length is measured from the 
trigger back to the middle of the 
stock butt. Generally the longey 
stock length you can use is advised, 
The shorter the stock, the more 4. 
coil is emphasized. There is mop 
danger, too, of your trigger finger be. 
ing banged by the trigger guard and 
of your thumb hitting your nog 
when using a short stock. 

The comb of the stock, I believe 
can hand a shooter more kinds of 
grief than is generally realized, If 
the barrel is 30 inches long, then 
there are 1440 inches in 40 yards 
into which 30 inches goes 48 times, 
Therefor every one hundredth of an 
inch lower or higher than the correc 
line of aim above the standing breech 
will make a difference of about one. 
half an inch at 40 yards. 

Thus changing the comb so that 
the eye is directed an eighth inch 
higher or lower over the standing 
breech will change the sight adjust. 
ment and location of the center of 
the pattern about 6 inches at 40 
yards. This is not theory and the 
facts cannot be changed. It is pretty 
hard for a shooter to tell within an 
eighth of an inch where his line of 
sight comes above the standing 
breech when he is in a hurry. You 
can figure that, if the pattern center 
is off 5 inches at 40 yards, you will 
have a decrease in effectiveness of 
the gun of about 15 per cent. Com 
bine this with other small errors and 
you have the reason why misses or 
cripples are frequent. 
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Reveals 25 Million Sportsmen Spend $3 Billion 


A nationwide survey of the eco- 
nomic aspects of hunting and fishing 
reveals that 25 million anglers and 
hunters spent nearly $3 billion for 
500 million days of sport in 1955. In 
that year they drove their autos more 
than 10 billion miles and spent an 
average of $114.42 apiece on equip- 
ment, travel, licenses and other out- 
lay in the pursuit of these recrea- 
tions. 

The data obtained in this survey 
pertains to the last calendar year and 
to persons 12 years old and older. 
The information is the result of the 
work of 300 interviewers who cov- 
ered 250 areas in the United States. 
About 20,000 homes were contacted 
in a representative cross section of 
the nation, and 6,220 anglers and 
3,108 hunters were interviewed. The 
project was financed through federal 
aid funds which are derived from the 
federal excise tax on sporting arms 
and ammunition and on fishing rods, 
reels and other angling equipment. 


This was the first national survey 
of fishing and hunting ever conducted 
in the United States. The survey was 
made under the direction of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners 
recommended it as a basis for a better 
understanding of the recreational 
value of hunting and fishing in terms 
of financial outlays and individual 
participation. 

Hunting appeal was found to hold 
relatively steady through the age 
groups from 12 years to 44 years. 
After 44 the number of these nimrods 
began to decline. The survey showed 


that 5 million women in the U. S. 
fished and close to one-half million 
women hunted. 

Nearly four and one-half million 
big game hunters averaged 7 days 
apiece in quest of their quarry. Al- 
most 2 million sought out waterfowl. 
The duck hunters spent $119,000,000, 
or $60 apiece; big game hunters ex- 
pended $473 each; and the average 
small game hunter spent $50. 

More than 11 million persons in 
this country hunted in 1955, the sur- 
vey showed. On that basis in enter- 
taining nearly one million hunters 
last year, Pennsylvania easily pro- 
vided recreation for one in twelve of 
the nation’s sport shooters. 


Dr. Ed Kozicky Appointed 
Conservation Director At Olin 


Dr. Edward L. Kozicky has been 
appointed director of conservation 
for the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation to succeed the late C. H. 
“Cap” Hopkins, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. Kozicky 
will be headquartered in the com- 
pany’s offices at East Alton, Illinois. 


A former employee of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Kozicky 
has been leader of the Iowa Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit for 
the past eight years. He formerly 
headed the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit and worked 
for the New Jersey Fish and Game 
Division. His chief duty at Olin 
Mathieson will be to direct Nilo 
Farms, the company’s demonstration 
area of controlled shooting at Brigh- 
ton, Illinois. 
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1955 HUNTING LICENSE SALES SET NEW RECORD % 
PENNSYLVANIA 






In the 1955 Pennsylvania hunting increasing license sales. Last 
license year which ended August 31, (1954) 869,286 hunting licenses 
fe residents of the state secured  jssued to Pennsylvania residents; 
898,542 licenses; non-residents pur- 97 . ; . ‘a 
chased $2,471. The total number of 27 ‘0 non-residents. During they 
licensed hunters in Pennsylvania last license pare 859,785 residents " 
year established an all-time record. 30,664 non-residents purchased jf 
It marks the fifth consecutive year of _censes to hunt in Pennsylvania, 









RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED BY COUNTY 




















== 
Non- Non- 
Resident Resident Resident Resident 
Counties 1955 1955 Counties 1955 (1055 
D.V. D.Y. 
FG 5 oe wi care's 6,681 ( 1) 461 Lackawanna ..... 15,001 ( 24) 230 
Allegheny ....... 72,046 ( 42) 143 Lancaster ....... 29,006 ( 15) 129 
Armstrong ...... 13,089 ( 8) 180 Lawrence ....... 11,860 ( 6) 1304 
ee 16,449 ( 16) 303 Lebanon ........ 10,496 ( 11) 37 
Bedford ......... 8,663 ( 8) 521 Lehigh .......... 14,259 ( 13) 78 
See 23,608 ( 15) 43 Luzerne ......... 27,739 ( 29) 551 
es hes cet 17,476 ( 19) 245 ‘Lycoming ....... 17,403 (18) 318 
Bradford ........ 9,573 ( 7) 685 McKean ........ 10,185 ( 7) 1337 
NE 14,892 ( 14) 706 #$Mercer .......... 16,157 ( 8) 2,40) 
ear 15,401 ( 10) 165 Mifflin .......... 8,107 ( 8) 180 
Cambria ........ 8 i i li Sm nea EE 6,723 ( 6) oF 
Cameron ........ 2 202 ( 2) 478 Montgomery oseee 24,229 ( 13) 52 
NE : es be ocd 6,507 ( 10) 77 Montour ee 2,184 ( 3) if 
Cemtte * ....026.. 12,813 ( 9) 194 Northampton .... 16212 ( 9) 7% 
Chester 15,552 ( 9) 54 Northumberland . 13,350 ( 9) 7 
Cieolin ae 9 466 ( 10) 698 ie. MARTE PERT 5,242 ( 5) 5l 
SIE (Ses « sha G's _ : “Philadelphia ..... 23,541 ( 6) 682 
Clearfield ....... 15,651 ( 13) 807 Pike 2,535 ( 2) 1,838 
COE sive tat 7,742 ( 13) 142 — >)... 3 966 ( 9) 779 
Columbia ....... 8,842 ( 4) 95 . deka ® Fv 5 noe ; 
' a ; Schuylkill ....... 19,504 (12 94 
Crawford ....... 14,009 ( 17) 1,061 Snyder .......... 4291 ( 9) 37 
Cumberland ..... 15,388 ( 4) dL Somerset’ ........ 13,526 ( 19) 420 
Dauphin ........ 20,082 ( 29) 152 ER ES Pe 1,849 ( 4) 87 
Delaware ....... 13,274 ( 14) 176 Susquehanna .... 5,669 ( 3) 449 
Elk ............. 7,322 ( 4) Be gp tee 7,497 ( 9) 607 
hath eR ad tear 25,072 ( 18) 866 a. eae ee 4,104 ( 7) 52 
Payette? i ....0.44 18,811 ( 34) 211 Venango ........ 10,315 ( 12) 926 
NEUE Coin. evden 2,784 ( 3) 659 Wariell & <s5) aces 7,439 (11) 1,455 
oho oe ee 12,482. ( 3) 473 Washington ..... 22,394 ( 12) 555 
ee 2,614 ( 8) 187 Wrst... ss ches 5,503 ( 9) 820 
GE Pe eo ace 5,173 ( 8) 140 Westmoreland .. 37,547 ( 32) 200 
Huntingdon .... 7,743 ( 18) 209 Wyoming ....... 3,424 ( 1) 137 
Ee" 11,686 ( 10) a See ee _ 25,953 ( 13) 5 
Jefferson ........ 10,640 ( 15) 660 Dept of Revenue 967 (-—) 21% 
eee $228 ( 5) 70 a 898,542 (766)* 32,4717 





*The figures in parenthesis indicate “Free Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled Wat 
Veterans, which are included in column of “Resident Licenses’. 
tIncludes 2 Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses. 
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NEW OFFICERS of Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs were elected during 






2 


the regular fall meeting in September. Left to right: Seth Myers, Sharon, alternate 
delegate; Charles H. Nehf, Allentown, Secretary; Glenn C. Dodds, Smiths Ferry, Treasurer; 
Ray Armstrong, retiring President; Steve Emmanuel, Wilkes-Barre, new President; L. W. 
Secoy, Point Marion, 2nd vice-president; Charlie Stoddart, Jr., State College, delegate to 


National Wildlife Federation; and Ed. F. 


Federal Duck Stamp Sales Start 
New Upward Trend 


Reversing the downward trend of 
the past two years, Federal “duck 
stamp” sales in fiscal year 1956 soared 
to 2,369,940 to reach an all-time high, 
Secretary Fred A. Seaton of the De- 
partment of the Interior reports. 


The total for the last hunting 
season exceeds that of 1955 by 188,- 
$74, and the previous high fiscal year 
1953—2,296,628—b y 73,312. The 
yearly totals are supplied to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service by the Post Office 
Department, the agency responsible 
for distributing and selling the 
stamps. 

California headed the 1956 list with 
a total of 180,173. Other states re- 
cording sales in excess of 100,000 
were Texas, with 169,229; Michigan, 
146,240; Minnesota, 131,985; Wiscon- 
sin, 131,101; Illinois, 125,185; and 
Louisiana, 106,316. In the Atlantic 
Flyway States the greatest number of 


Brasseur, DuBois, Ist vice-president. 


duck hunters were found in New 
York where 85,814 stamps were sold 
last year. Pennsylvania had the next 
highest number of waterfowlers with 
a sale of 53,064 stamps. Other states 
which sold more than 10,000 stamps 
included Florida—38,753; Maine—13,- 
586; Maryland—26,732; Massachu- 
setts—20,770; New  Jersey—29,558; 
North Carolina—30,963; South Caro- 
lina—16,498; and Virginia—26,279. 
The sales of duck stamps, accord- 
ing to Director John L. Farly of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, provide the 
best available index to the number 
and location of waterfowl hunters 
throughout the country. As an indi- 
cator of hunting pressure, the at- 
tached tabulation of sales, grouped 
by waterfowl flyways, shows that the 
States in the Mississippi Flyway ac- 
counted for 1,019,145 of the 1956 
total of duck stamps sold. The Cen- 
tral Flyway States had 523,630; the 
Pacific Flyway States, 430,597; and the 
Atlantic Flyway States, 387,035. 
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Missing Is an Art 


By Jim Hayes 


will 


No matter how big the deer he has 
bagged, or how difficult the shots he 
has made, someone can always top 
them. 

But a clean miss is singularly your 
own. It is a feat that no one else can 
ever perform in exactly the same 
way. 
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There is much to be said for miss- 
ing. The rabbit that zigs when we 
aim for the zag is worth a dozen 
rabbits that zig and depart this veil 
of tears as hasenpfeffer. 

Contrary to belief, consistent miss- 
ing is not easy. The modern sport- 
ing firearm just isn’t designed for it. 
Sooner or later the law of averages 
catches up. And you are one bird or 
rabbit closer to quitting time. 

In the respect that there is no limit 
on misses, a clean miss is better any- 
day than a kill. Unlike fishing, in 
hunting there’s no throwing ‘em 
back. 

Probably the saddest experience 
that can befall a hunter is to score 
a double on grouse or ringnecks early 
in the day. Doubles on grouse are 
saddest of all because normally you 
only hit one out of ten. It’s missing 
the nine that makes the sport. 


Ringneck pheasants are best missed, 
surprisingly enough, on the ground. 
Some hunters insist that shooting a 
pheasant on the ground it not sport- 
ing. Others maintain that it isn’t 
only not sporting; it isn’t even pos- 
sible. 

For the novice nimrod there is no 
missing quite like grouse missing. 
With their trick of thundering up 
under your feet and dodging between 
trees, grouse are made to be missed. 
It requires no practice. 

There is even a ritual that goes 
with grouse missing. It involves stop- 
ping occasionally to pry open a shot- 
gun shell and pouring the shot into 
your palm. 

Invariably you end up with a palm- 
ful of shot—clean, cold and deadly. 
But you keep looking because some- 
day—it may take years—but someday 


you are going to find that no-shot 
shell. 

The main thing to remember about 
missing is that there is only one kind 
—clean misses. The best way to main- 
tain an unblemished record is to 
make certain the game is within easy 
missing range. That means close 
enough to get a clean kill should you 
miscalculate the miss. 

The trick in missing woodcock is 
to aim for the spot you figure the 
bird will level off from its spiraling 
vertical takeoff. Even if you do bag 
a woodcock it is not as if you killed 
it personally. Any timberdoodle silly 
enough to level off where you expect 
him to wouldn’t live out the season 
anyway. You are just hurrying along 
its fate. 

In deer hunting, missing is serious 
business. It takes real will-power to 
concentrate on missing after you have 
nearly froze to death waiting for the 
opportunity. 

An amazingly effective way to miss 
deer is to not sight in your rifle. 
Eventually a trophy buck will pre- 
sent you a broadside shot at fifty 
yards. And you will empty the clip 
at him without disturbing a hair. 

Having learned your lesson you 
will trade-in your old rifle for a brand 
new scope-mounted job. You will line 
up tin-cans on a hillside, step back 
200 yards, and knock them off left to 
right—bang, bang, bang. 

But will you ever again see a buck 
like the one you missed? And if you 
do will you bring it down with a 
well-placed shot at 200 yards? Or will 
you come apart at the seams and 
shake so bad you can’t even find the 
deer in your scope-sight, much less 
hit it? 

Like I say—missing’s an art. 
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Let's Start A Conservation Club 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ITHIN the last few months, a 

group of teenage boys in upper 
Michigan have received two state 
awards and one national award for 
work in conservation. Both the State 
Department of Conservation and the 
State Outdoor Writers’ Association 
gave this group their conservation 
awards for 1956. It is especially in- 
teresting, since there are hundreds of 
adult conservation clubs in the state. 
This same group of teenagers re- 
ceived a Parent's Institute Citation 
for outstanding group work in com- 


munity service. It was the only such 
award made for work in conservation, 

There are many such youth groups 
around the country doing an out 


standing job in conservation through | 


their own conservation clubs. Bu 
there should be more such clubs with 
action programs. For, when you stop 
to think about it, young people's or. 
ganizations, if properly guided, can 
accomplish more than many adult 
groups. 

Teenagers like action—they like to 
do things. They like the outdoor 


YOUNG CONSERVATIONISTS at Mifflinburg Junior-Senior High School can gaze right 
out their windows at a wildlife area they helped improve. Under the leadership of biology 
instructor Robert Holman, students built a fence row, dug a pond, built stream improve. 


ments and then stocked the “inner court” 


with various game birds and animals. 
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and like to work in the outdoors. 
They like to run their own programs 
and plan their own activities. When 
they can see a purpose in what they 
are doing, they go all out, and their 
accomplishments frequently put 
adults to shame. 

A conservation club can _ easily 
meet the needs and desires of a group 
of teenagers—both boys and girls— 
and as they form the club and run it 
themselves, they are acquiring habits 
and attitudes that carry over to adult 
life. When the program is one of 


action, then they are _ practicing 
citizenship in the best way as they 
make a definite contribution to the 


community’s and nation’s welfare. 


How To Get Started 


A conservation club can start in 
one of two ways. 

First, it may originate with an 
adult. A teacher, conservation-minded 
sportsman, a volunteer youth leader 
—any adult interested in hard work 
for a few months until the club is 
well underway—can organize a club 
with a small nucleus of interested 
teenagers. 

Secondly, a group of interested 
teenagers may get a club started 
themselves, by determining that they 
want such a club and then by find- 
ing the best possible adult to help 
them get started. 

One of the most active conserva- 
tion clubs in the country started in 
just this way. Six high school boys, 
all very much interested in hunting 
and fishing, decided their town 
needed a conservation club. They 
rounded up six of their friends and 
had a meeting in one boy's home. 
They wanted their own club, which 
they themselves would run, but they 
recognized the need for an adult ad- 
visor to help them get started. 

They made a list of three men 
whom they all respected and whom 
they felt could help them the most. 
They elected a committee of three to 
talk with these men in order of pref- 


erence and to “sell” them on serving 
as advisor. The first man they talked 
with took the job, and now seven 
years later, still has it. 

In any case, the club should start 
small and grow naturally. No high 
pressure stunts will attract a_per- 
manent membership. The best kind 
of publicity results from an action 
program that the members them- 
selves develop and carry out. The 
enthusiasm of the small starting 
group soon attracts more and more 
members. 


First Meeting 

The first meeting of a new club fre- 
quently can make or break the club. 
It has to be good—and this means ad- 
vance planning and a good program, 
followed by refreshments. 

Too often the first meeting is 
strictly business, with election of 
officers, selection of committees and 
discussion of a constitution before the 
club is ready for it. It takes time for 
members to know each other, and 
for the natural leaders of the group 
to stand out. Too often officers are 
elected who very soon turn out to be 
unsuited for their job. 

The best plan is for club members 
to select a temporary board of di- 
rectors to serve for three months or 
so. The board elects a chairman who 
acts as president for three months. 
By that time, members know each 
other’s capabilities and can select 
officers for the year more intelligently. 


Other things to be decided at the 
first meeting are: How often meet- 
ings will be held; where and when; 
dues, if any; whether the club wants 
a formal constitution or a simple 
statement of principles to be sub- 
scribed to by new incoming mem- 
bers; what the first major club project 
will be, and when; selection of a 
temporary program committee; selec- 
tion of a temporary publicity com- 
mittee; and selection of a temporary 
activities or project committee. 


In these decisions, the adult ad- 















































































interest here. 


visor should be just that—an advisor. 
It is dificult for most adults to sit 
still in backgrounds. But this is a 
youth club, run by and for youths 
themselves. 

This first meeting—business should 
be completed in an hour or less and 
should be followed by a half hour or 
sO program put on by an invited 
guest. 

The main part of the program 
might be a display and explanation 
of a gun collection by the collector; 
it might be a talk by a game manage- 
ment agent on a particular project; 
it might be a color-sound motion 
picture on hunting or fishing; it 
might be a demonstration by a fly- 
tier; or an illustrated talk by a local 
sportsman on a recent big-game hunt- 
ing trip he made. 

In any case, it should not be kid- 
stuff—it must be the same kind of 
program that appeals to an adult 
audience, and the speaker must be 
warned not to talk down to his 
audience. Many adults have been un- 
happily surprised .at the technical 
knowledge of teenage audience. 


Hal Harrison Photo 


OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES are always a highlight in the program of any Junior Conserva. 
tion Club. Trapping instruction by qualified Commission field officers is the center of 


Refreshments for the first meeting 
need not be _ elaborate—cider and 
doughnuts are enough during a half 
hour or so informal bull session with 
the speaker and advisor. If the host 
at the first meeting cannot supply 
the “eats,” contributions of a dime 
or fifteen cents each would pay for 
them. 


Club Sponsorship 


The most successful conservation 
clubs are those sponsored by, but not 
run by, adult groups. Adult sports 
man’s groups or conservation clubs, 
Izaak Walton League Chapters and 
service clubs are logical sponsors. 
Parent-teachers Associations, schools, 
or a group of parents are also & 
cellent sources of sponsorship. 

But generally, some sort of adult 
sponsorship is necessary, and getting 
it is a job for the club’s adult advisor, 

First, the club needs a place # 
meet. It can rapidly outgrow the 
bounds of the average home. Further, 
the average home does not lend itsell 
to the sort of decoration that is ideal 
for a conservation club. 
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Then too, club activities and work 
rojects sometimes call for transpor- 
tation—and this means a group of 
rivate cars to take members out 
into the field. Remember, this is a 
conservation club, not a conversation 
club. Conservation means action, and 
doing things, not sitting around a 
club room talking. So transportation 
is necessary and the club sponsor 
should be responsible for it as the 
need arises. 

In some cases, until the club gets 
established and builds up a treasury, 
there may be a need for some money. 
Later on the club can finance its own 
way—but in the beginning, a modest 
financial loan or contribution from 
the sponsor may be helpful. 

Generally, then sponsorship by an 
adult group is desirable—to supply a 
meeting room, some financial help, 
transportation and even help in 
arranging for speakers and other club 
meeting program features. 


The Job Of The Club Committees 
Members of the temporary board 


of directors and the committees 
selected at the first meeting should 
know the job at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. This is best accomplished in 
small meetings with the advisor or 
with specialists invited by the group 
to work with the committee. 

The job of the board and its chair- 
man is to run the club, officiate at 
meetings and to check progress of 
the committees until the time has 
arrived when permanent officers for 
a year are selected. It may be the job 
of the board to select members for 
the various committees, and this 
selection should be such that every- 
one in the club is on a committee 
with a specific job to do. When every 
member has a responsibility and 
carries out his job, the chances of the 


club being successful are insured. 


The program committee plans the 
details of the regular meetings—fea- 
ture entertainment and refreshment. 
If the feature calls for a projector 
and screen, this committee gets them, 


FEEDING SHELTER shown here was built and maintained by members of the a 


Conservation Club at the Aliquippa High School. Larry Blaney, at left, is the 


advisor of this nationally famous club. 
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sets them up and operates the pro- 
jector. They get, prepare and serve 
refreshments. Most important, they 
plan ahead for speakers and other 
meeting features, well in advance. 
They act as hosts at the meetings, 
greeting guests and making introduc- 
tions. It is their job to see that each 
meeting is as interesting and packed 
with action as possible. 

The publicity committee has the 
job of seeing to it that members 
know the time, place and program 
of the next meeting. This can be 
done by personal contact, by phone, 
by post card or school paper. After 
the meeting, the publicity committee 
writes a short story for the local 
paper. The editor of the outdoor 
column is often happy to run such 
a short notice in his column. If and 
when the club decides to put out a 
monthly mimeographed paper, the 
publicity committee does the job. 

The activity or project committee 
has the job of finding, organizing 
and running major outdoor projects 
of the club. These may be such 
things as tree planting, a wood duck 
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nesting box project, good shrub 
planting, hunter safety training, q 
training, or crow shooting. But th 
get in touch with local conservation 
technicians and find projects that 
need to be done, which they can do, 
which will contribute toward better 
hunting or fishing in the future, 

A membership committee may or 
may not be needed to get new mem. 
bers. Frequently, the club pr 
and word of mouth publicity attrags 
new members. Sometimes a member. 
ship committee is required to devel 
rules for membership and to round 
up new membership. 


Programs and Projects 


Future issues of the GAME News 
will carry ideas and suggestions for 
conservation club programs and proj- 
ects based on two meetings per 
month—an indoor meeting and an 
outdoor meeting. 

Starting a conservation club is out. 
door fun for the future. It’s sure 
fun now and the results of a good 
club program can do much to insure 
good hunting in the years to come. 


WILDLIFE PLANTINGS are part of many club programs. This group of Girl Scouts 
is shown at work improving food and cover for wildlife on their camp grounds near 


Frederick. 
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RETURNING TO FIRING LINE at the 72nd National Archery Association Championship 






“8 


Tournament held at Lakewood, New Jersey last August are, left to right: O. K. Smathers, 
Brevard, North Carolina—2nd place; Jim Nealy, St. Louis; Joe Fries, Los Angeles—Ist 
place in York #1 Target Round; and Silvester Chessman, Cleveland—3rd_ place. 


The Championship Trail 


By Tom Forbes 


ARL E. PALMATIER, Tourna- 
ment Chairman of the National 
Field Archery Association since 1940, 
former President of the Michigan 
Bow Hunters, and President of the 
National Archery Association § in 
1935-36 is authority for the statement 
that in his home state of Michigan 
“about one third of the Instinctive 
bare bow field target archers shoot 
in an Instinctive class at target 
tournaments. In Michigan we have 
this slogan on our state medal, ‘All 
Archery For All Archers’.” 
“TAM,” The Archers’ Magazine 
recently conducted a survey on the 





techniques of Champion Target and 
Field Archers throughout the United 
States. The returns from the ques- 
tionnaires submitted to the cham- 
pions brought out clearly one im- 
portant fact which will surprise a lot 
of recent converts to the sport of 
archery. Among the champions all 
types of shooting is Archery and the 
archers who shoot top scores do not 
consider Field shooting and Target 
shooting as two different things. One 
top flight field archer made the fol- 
lowing comment on his question- 
naire: “You might be interested to 
know that I have shot in a great 
many target tournaments using field 
gear and my scores for the Double 
Americans are usually from 1350 to 
1375; and I have broken 700 on a 
single American. This is without a 
sight, shooting the same as I do in 
the field.” Another Field Target 
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Champion stated: “I think Field 
archery and Target archery are both 
good sports regardless of how you 
shoot, and all top archers use differ- 
ent methods.” 

Joe Fries of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, National Target Champion 
of the United States for the second 
consecutive year uses the high anchor 
of the field archer; drawing high on 
the side of his face. He also placed 
second in the Free Style Division of 
the National Field Archery Associa- 
tion Championship Tournament in 
Colorado this year. All of which adds 
up to one of my fayorite maxims: 
“It’s the man behind the bow who 
makes the score.” Or, as the Mast- 
head in TAM puts it: “Free style or 
Bare bow (Instinctive) The Object 
is to Hit the Mark.” 


Pennsylvania shares with California 
the honor of being the home state of 
National Champions. Both Field and 
Target Champions of the United 
States in the Men’s Division are Cali- 
fornians. In the Women’s Division 
the top ranking target archer and the 
members of the winning target team 
are Pennsylvanians. Julia Heagey of 
the Lancaster Archery Club won the 
title at the annual tournament of 
the Eastern Archery Association of 
the United States in 1956. 


In Pennsylvania the state cham- 
pionship tournaments are conducted 
by the Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association. The state is divided into 
six regions and the more than 2200 
members of the association are 
afhliated with some 85 different clubs. 
Both regional and field champion- 
ship tournaments are held yearly. 
Prior to the October bow and arrow 
season for deer the Pennsylvania 
State Archery Association sponsors 
and conducts a state championship 
target tournament and a state cham- 
pionship field tournament. The State 
Target Tournament was held at 
State College over the Labor Day 
week end on the grounds of Penn- 
sylvania State University. Dormitory 


accommodations were made available 
to the archers and meals were seryeq 
at the cafeteria located in the “Hyb’ 
—Hetzel Union Building. The State 
Champion in the Mens’ Division js 
decided on the basis of a York anda 
Double American Round. 

Hein of the Pittsburgh Archery Club 
won the State Title with ana 
score of 2320 made up as follows 
Ist American 744; 2nd American 7§p, 
York 846. The Runner-up was Rober 
Kaufhold, Jr. of Neffsville who put 
together a 712 and a 700 American 
round and an 838 York for a total 
score of 2250. In the Ladies Division 
Mrs. Carole Meinhart of the Pitt. 
burgh Archery Club posted an 

gate total of 2502 to take the title 
Shot a 694 and a 692 American; 4 
516 National; and a 600 Columbia. 


In the number 2 slot Ann Newbold | 


of Lima shot a total of 2436 points, 
made up of a 692 and 634 American, 
a 548 National, and a 562 Columbia. 
Garten Allertob of Pittsburgh led 
the Junior Boys with a 418 and a 542 
American, a 600 Hereford, for a total 
of 1560. Barry Moyer of State College 
with a 491—439—406 for 1336 was 
second. The Junior Girls (under 13 
years of age) Class was won by Sally 
Moffitt of Allentown with a 566-579 
American, a 397 National, and a 481 
Columbia for a total of 2023. Second 
place went to Norma McCollough 
of the Pittsburgh Archery Club with 
a 533—510—440—479 for a total of 
1962. This Pittsburgh Club is the 
top ranking target club in the State, 
numbering several State and a Na 
tional champion among its members. 
They lay stress on the younger 
shooters and can be expected to pro 
vide plenty of competition in future 
events. 

The Lancaster Archery Club’ 
Women’s team won the State title 
and at the same time set an all time 
record for the event. Their aggregate 
score for 96 arrows shot at 50 yards 
was 2713. This total is 25 points 
higher than the National mark. The 
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WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM from the Lancaster Archery Club, holds both the 
State and National title. Left to right: Margaret Shenk, Vera Lehman, Julia Heagey and 


Rita Moore. 


team members and their individual 
scores are: 


Julia Heagey ........ 724 
i 678 
Verna Leaman ...... 664 
Margaret Shenk ..... 647 


This group also holds the Team 
Gueeptonship title of the National 
Archery Association which they won 
at the 1956 Annual Target Cham- 
pionship Tournament at Lakewood, 
New Jersey. The “National” as it is 
commonly called was held during 
August at Ocean County Park on the 
beautiful grounds of the former home 
of John D. Rockefeller. 

At State College the York Archers 
won the Mens’ Team Shoot with a 
total score of 2585. Shooting 96 
arrows each at 60 yards the indivi- 
dual team members posted the fol- 


lowing scores: 


Albert Fields ........ 668 
Robert Kaufhold, Jr. . 655 
Ray Shewell ......... 648 
gg re 614 


The Erie Archers team was a close 
second with an aggregate score of 
2574. Dimitri Erdley was individual 
high man with a 724 total which in- 
cluded a perfect end (6 gold) of six 
consecutive arrows in the 9 ring 
(gold) at 60 yards. 

Two hundred and _ thirty-one 
archers competed for the titles of 
champion in their respective classes 
at the 1Ith Annual Field Champion- 
ship Tournament of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association held 
on the grounds of the Conococheaque 
Archery Club at Greencastle, Penn- 
sylvania on September 29 and 30. 
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This club is located in the beautiful 
rolling country of south central Penn- 
sylvania. The club buildings are new 
and equipped with modern facilities. 
The field course is beautifully laid 
out and constructed, well maintained, 
and a delight to shoot over. The 
Field, Hunters, and Big Game 
Rounds of the National Field 
Archery Association were shot to 
determine the champions in both the 
free-style and instinctive or bare bow 
divisions. Those archers shooting in 
the free-style division use sights or 
sighting devices on their bows as dis- 
tinguished from the instinctive archer 
who shoots without any sighting de- 
vice or mark on his bow. It should 
be noted that this tournament 
demonstrated that the _ instinctive 
archer can and does hold his own on 
the field course in competition with 


INSTINCTIVE DIVISION 


Men: 
Ng ae 
Jay Penke, GHarierol .... 0... .scceceee 


Women: 
Genevieve Husted, Perkiomenville ...... 
Marie Franks, West Leesport .......... 


FREE-STLYE DIVISION 


Men: 
Robert Kaufhold, Jr., Neffsville ........ 
MObert Jackson, War7sen. 2.056 00050500655. 


Women: 
i i EE. oso anes as + af #9 0.9.06 
Verna Leaman, Bird-in-Hand .......... 


INSTINCTIVE DIVISION 


Intermediate Boys: Above 13 yrs. but not 
16 years of age. 
Marvin Goetz, Greencastle ............. 


Junor Boys: Under 13 years of age. 
Romess Walker, Berlin . .... ....2500dse0%. 


The 1956 National Championship 
Tournament of the National Field 
Archery Association was held this 
year in Colorado Springs’ Palmer 
Park. Les Speaks, of Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia shooting in the _ Instinctive 
Division shot a 750 field; a 790 
Hunters’ and a 935 Big Game Round 
for an aggregate score of 2475 to out- 
point Benny Gatski of Grant Town, 
West Virginia who has shot in Penn- 
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the free-style shooter. Both winne 
and runner-up in the mens’ insting. 
tive division posted higher score 
than their opposite numbers in the 
free-style division; and the runner,y 
in the instinctive group came within 
two points of the score shot by the 
winner of the free-style group. Grad. 
ually the scores shot by the archey 
of these two groups are growing closer 
in Pennsylvania; which may hasten 
the day when we Pennsylvanians 
make no distinction in methods of 
shooting and award the title to tha 
archer who can compile the highes 


score. 


So that you may compare your 
own scores with the cream of Penp. 
sylvania’s field shooters, the score 
and names of the champions and the 
runner-up in the several divisions are 


set down below: 


Field Hunter’s 


403 430 
368 437 
295 361 
248 312 
371 471 
333 382 
174 267 
198 208 
230 312 
387 390 


Big Game Total 
500 1333 
475 1280 
380 1036 
395 955 
440 1282 
415 1130 
$55 796 
245 651 
$30 872 
420 1197 

‘Tourna- 


sylvania Championship 
ments. Benny shot a total of 2455. 
He topped the Californian with a 


760 Field and 


Round but went 


an 815 
down 


Hunters 
to defeat 


when Speaks rolled up his Big Game 


score of 935. 


In the Free-style Division Reuben 
Powell successfully defended his title 
by shooting a 2743 in the free-style 
division. Joe Fries took the second 
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spot with a 2624. Six hundred and 
sixty-three archers were entered in 
this tournament. A Californian, Jo 
McCubbins won the womens’ title 
with a new aggregate record of 2139. 


The greatest thrills for Pennsyl- 
yanians came at the National Archery 
Association Annual Target Cham- 
pionship Tournament at Lakewood. 
In three days of competition and 
after shooting 462 arrows Mrs. Carole 
Meinhart of the Pittsburgh Archery 
Club came from behind and held a 
two point lead on her nearest rival, 
Artie Palkowski from Norwalk, Calif- 
ornia. With six arrows to go the 
ladies stepped to the shooting line 
and each fired three arrows into the 
gold, then relinquished their places 
to the other two ladies shooting on 
target No. 1. Coming up to the line 
for their last three arrows: Artie shot 
7-7-5 and Carole shot 9-7-9 to win the 
Ladies’ Championship. Sharing the 
Pennsylvania laurels at the National 
was the Womens’ Team from the 
Lancaster Archery Club who won the 
Team shoot in the Womens’ Division 
and therefore rank as the No. 1 
Target Team of the United States. 
That the title is well deserved was 
ably demonstrated when they re- 
peated their triumph in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Target Championship 
Shoot. 


MEN: 
Joe Fries, Los Angeles, California 
O. K. Smathers, Brevard, N. C. ... 
Sylvester Chessman, Cleveland, Ohio 


WOMEN: 
Carole Meinhart, Pittsburgh ...... 
Artie Palkowski, Norwalk, Cal. 


These then are the Champions and 
their 1956 records. They all have one 
thing in common. Each is a perfec- 
tionist in his or her style of shooting 
and one and all they have spent 























iy 
WOMAN'S N. A. A. CHAMPION Carole 
Meinhart of the Pittsburgh Archery Club. 
Her individual target score was 3682 to edge 
out Artie Palkowski of Norwalk, California. 


The winning team and their scores: 


Julia Heagey ....... 710 
Verna Leaman ...... 624 
Margaret Shenk ..... 599 
oe a ae 598 

2531 


Names and scores posted by the in- 
dividual target champions are: 


York York American American Total 
916 897 762 736 3311 
917 888 734 726 3265 
951 850 736 728 $265 

National Columbia American Total 

520-528 612-590 716-716 3682 

534-556 598-605 688-695 3674 


hundreds of enjoyable hours in the 
outdoors learning the technique 
which has earned them the title of 
Champions. 
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NEW BOOK GIVES COMPLETE DEER STORY 


“The Deer of North America’’—the latest addition to the Wildlife } 
agement Institute’s series of authoritative books on the continent's pring 
mammals and birds—is the most comprehensive book published during! 
past 30 years on the habits, life history, management and importance of § 
big game animals. 


To a majority of North American sportsmen, big game means deer,# 
millions of Americans, hunters and non-hunters alike, deer are symbolig 
the beauty and grace of nature. At least one of the three species of Ameri 
deer—whitetails, mule deer and blacktails—is found in every State, ¢& 
Province of Canada, in Alaska, and Mexico. : 


Edited by Dr. Walter P. Taylor and handsomely illustrated with ¢ 
paintings by Walter A. Weber and sketches by Wallace Hughes, the 
paged volume summarizes the findings of many years of study by leading Wi 
life experts in all parts of the deer range. The authors are state game| 
ministrators, biologists of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Uj 
Forest Service, educators and practical scientists. a 


This well-illustrated volume will be appreciated and be of value to any 
interested in the wildlife of North America, whether as a hunter, obser 
wildlife administrator, biologist, student, or educator. Copies are avai 
from the co-publisher, The Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Buildij 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, at $12.50 apiece. 


Y, Your ae Up? 


Your GAME News number, we mean! Take a careful look at the mailii 
label for this issue. The number printed in the upper right corner will 
you when your present subscription expires. The first digit indicates t 
month (1 for January, 12 for December) and the other two numbers sign 
the year. And, please, send us your renewal order at least 45 days in advane 
we don’t want you to miss a single copy of your magazine. The subscript 
blank printed below for your convenience makes it easy to keep GAME 
coming! 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDE 


Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: i 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years © 
Name 
Street or R. D. ... 
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IN MEMORIAM 


CARL B. BENSON 
Carl B. Benson, Tionesta, passed away on 
October 23, 1954. Better known among his 
brother officers and many sportsmen friends as 


“Swede”, he served as a Game Protector since 
1919. 


FRANCIS H. COFFIN 


Francis H. Coffin, of Scranton, died on Nov- 
ember 13, 1955. He served as a Member of 
the Game Commission from 1924 to 1931 and, 
along with his wife, made many outstanding 
contributions to the ornithology of the Com- 
monwealth. 


J. Q. CREVELING, ESQ. 

J. Q. Creveling, Esquire, of Wilkes-Barre, 
passed on to his final reward on February 19, 
1956 at the age of 94. He was a Member of 
the Game Commission from 1932 to 1937, was 
widely recognized as the “father” of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Law, and was nationally ac- 
claimed as an outstanding conservationist. 


S. HAROLD FISHER 


S. Harold Fisher, Huntingdon, died on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1956. He was a Member of the Com- 
mission from 1942 to 1943. 


HOWARD FRAIM 


Howard Fraim, Camp Hill, died on January 
3, 1956. He was Assistant Comptroller of the 
Commission since 1938. 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD 


Ernest E. Harwood, Hazleton, passed away 
on November 18, 1955. He was a _ former 
Executive Director and a member of the Com- 
mission from 1932 to 1935. 


FRED MASON 


Fred Mason, former Refuge Keeper of Refuge 
No. 1, Clinton County, died in Renovo in 
April, 1956. He served the Commission in the 
pioneering days from 1920 to 1941. 


G. I. PHILLIPS 


G. I. Phillips, Alexandria, died on April 20, 
1955 after a long illness. He served as a 
Member of the Commission from 1940 to 
1941 and from 1943 to 1955. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


HARRISBURG 


June 1, 1956 


To His Excellency George M. Leader 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Sir: 


We submit our report for the biennium June l, 
1954 - May 31, 1956 with considerable pleasure. The 
wildlife restoration program has moved steadily forward 
during that period and some noteworthy achievements con- 
tributed to its progress. They are highlighted in the 
report itself. 


One thing which probably contributed most to 
the program was the administrative reorganization which 
you approved at our request. Its streamlined composition 
enabled us to function more smoothly and efficiently. 


Your personal support of our endeavors, and 
the cooperation of the General Assembly, the sportsmen, 
farmers and other conservation minded groups within the 
Commonwealth, is greatly appreciated. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Col. Nicholas Biddle, President 
H. L. Buchanan, Vice-President 
Ross L. Leffler 

John C. Herman 

Andrew C. Long 

C. E. Huffman 

Dewey H. Miller 

Russell M. Lucas 


Attest: 
a\ Amat — 
Log e 


mnnett 
Executive Director 
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Two Years In Summary 


T IS difficult to tell the story of a multi-million dollar program, the people 
who put it to work, and the results in a few words. And yet, certain things 
in the record of the past two years stand out— 





Reorganization 


A complete reorganization of the Commission's staff and field forces was 
made in 1955. Following a thorough study by the Commission and approval 
by the State Executive Board, changes were made to eliminate over-lappi 
of administrative functions and to insure greater operating efhciency, 


Revenue 


During these two years more money ($9,372,363.00) was received and mor 
money spent ($7,712,148.19) on wildlife conservation in Pennsylvania by the 
Game Commission than in any previous two year period in history. Most of 
the money spent (35 cents of each dollar) was used in managing land for 
production of maximum wildlife populations. Twenty-five cents of each 
dollar was used in game propagation, twenty-two cents for wildlife pro 
tection, mostly law enforcement, and the rest for payment of bounties, wild 
life research and miscellaneous other functions. 


sean ceiaatiaiaaeeritiaan 


MEMBERS OF THE GAME COMMISSION are shown in one of their regular meetings, 
Left to right: C. Elwood Huffman, Marshalls Creek; John C. Herman, Dauphin; Col 
Nicholas Biddle, President, Bethayres; Andrew C. Long, Shamokin; H. L. Buchanan, Vice 
president, Franklin; and Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh. Commissioners Miller and Lucas were 
not present when this picture was taken. 
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DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT M. J. GOLDEN 
Executive Director Deputy Executive Director 


Personnel 


To adequately and efficiently administer Pennsylvania's wildlife conserva- 
tion and management program, the Commission employed about 270 salaried 
officers, technicians, clerks and other qualified persons. Additionally, from 
250 to 350 “per diem’ employees, paid on an hourly basis, were used in land 
management and other types of work. 


Retirements 

As in any long established organization, the Game Commission (which 
celebrates its 60th anniversary in November, 1956) loses the services of veteran 
employees each year when they reach retirement age. During this two year 
period, five of the Commission’s finest officers retired after long, faithful 
service. 

Orrie E. Smith, Amaranth, retired October 1, 1954 having served as a 
Game Protector since 1927. He was one of the men who suggested the wild 
turkey enclosure plan at the beginning of Pennsylvania’s wild turkey restora- 
tion program. 

Hugh H. Gronninger, Port Royal, Assistant Supervisor, Bounty Claims 
Section retired April 1, 1955 having served with the Commission since 
November 1919. 


Leo E. Bushman, Gettysburg, retired September 1, 1954, having served for 
thirty-four and a half years as a District Game Protector. 

William J. Carpenter, Mt. Jewett, left the service January 1, 1956 leaving 
behind him a record of twenty-five years as a District Game Protector. 

Maurice E. Sherman, Field Division Supervisor, Lock Haven, retired 
November 1, 1955, after more than thirty-six years of loyal devoted service. 
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New Commissioners . 
Two new Commissioners, appointed by the Governor by and with th 
advice and consent of the Senate, joined the Commission during this bien 
nium, 3 
Dewey H. Miller of Bedford was appointed to the Commission Ma ; 
1956 to fill the vacancy created by the death of G. I. Phillips of Alexandgy 
whose unexpired term runs to 1963. “ 
C. Elwood Huffman, Marshalls Creek, was appointed to the Commissigg 
on July 25, 1955, succeeding B. K. Williams, of East Stroudsburg. | 


Twenty-Five Year Club 


During this biennium ten more employees completed twenty-five years of 
loyal service with the Commission. They automatically joined 42 others 
still in service; 19 retired) in the Twenty-Five Year Club which the Com 
mission formed in 1952 to honor long-term service. For the second time, q 
woman became eligible for membership—Miss Esther M. Gill, Special Secre. 
tary Stenographer to the Executive Director, Harrisburg. The others included: 

Maxwell N. Ostrum, District Game Protector, Galeton. 

William Lane, Game Propagator, Schwenksville. 

Delbert L. Batcheler, Head Photographer, Division of Administration, 
Harrisburg. 

William J. Carpenter, former District Game Protector, Mt. Jewett. 

John M. Haverstick, District Game Protector, Lancaster. 

John G. Hoover, Sr., Budget Accountant, Harrisburg. 

Mark P. Motter, District Game Protector, Harrisburg. 

Harry H. Rickert, District Game Protector, Kutztown. 

Manville B. Wells, Wildlife Protection Assistant, Ligonier. 


7. 
bs 
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Recognitions 

Indicating the respect in which employees are held not only within but 
without the Commission, several members of the Harrisburg headquarters 
staff were honored by being elected to office in regional and national con 
servation organizations. 

Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive Director, was elected Chairman of the 
Northeast Wildlife Conference, held in Pittsburgh May 14, 15 and 16, 1956, 
He was also appointed a member of a seven-man committee by the Inter 
national Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners to study 
and formulate a sound grazing policy for federally-owned public lands. 

Thomas F. Bell, Chief of the Wildlife Protection Division, was elected 
President of the Northeast Law Enforcement Chief's Association. 

Roger M. Latham, Chief of the Research Division, was elected Chairman 
of the Northeast Section, The Wildlife Society. 

Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Assistant Chief of the Division of Administration 
in charge of Conservation Education, served as President of the American 
Association for Conservation Information and was a member of the North 
American Wildlife Conference Planning Committee. He also is a member 
the Planning Committee for the National Boy Scout Jamboree which will 
held at Valley Forge in July, 1957. 


Conferences Attended 


The Commission was represented at various national and regional cor 


ferences dealing with conservation and natural resource use, including: 
annual meetings of the International Association of Game, Fish and Com 
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servation Commissioners held in Seattle, Washington on September 16-17, 
1954 and in Augusta, Georgia on September 12-14, 1955; North American 
Wildlife Conferences in Montreal, Canada, March 14-16, 1954 and in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, March 5-7, 1955; Northeast Wildlife Conferences in 
Atlantic City, March 16-18, 1954 and in Pittsburgh, May 14-16, 1955; annual 
meetings of the American Association for Conservation Information in New 
Orleans, May 14-21, 1955 and in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, May 20-23, 
1955; Western Game Conference, Las Vegas, May, 1955; annual meetings 
of the Outdoor Writers Association of America in Rolla, Missouri, June, 
1954 and at Rangeley, Maine in June, 1955; Waterfowl Resource Meeting, 
Upper Ohio River Basin at Pymatuning, Pennsylvania in June, 1954; Atlantic 
Flyway Meetings in Baltimore, May, 1954 and in Raleigh, North Carolina 
in May, 1955; State Trappers Convention at Clearfield in June, 1955; a 
Chemical Brush Control Conference at Pennsylvania State University in 
July, 1955; meetings of the Pennsylvania Science Teachers Association at 
Indiana State Teachers College in June, 1955; and meetings of the Con- 
servation Education Laboratory Planning Committee at Pennsylvania State 
University in May, 1954 and May, 1955. 


Training 


In April, 1956 the Commission approved the enrollment of the eighth 
class of student officers, numbering twenty men, to be trained at the Ross 
Lefer School of Conservation near Brockway, Jefferson County for positions 
as Game Protectors. The Commission first began training its regular field 
personnel in 1933. In 1936 the School began courses of instruction for the 
frst class of student officers, a program which has continued to produce one 
of the finest groups of game law enforcement officers in the country. These 
men are instructed in a wide variety of subjects to meet modern game man- 
agement requirements, not only game law but also fundamentals of land 
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management, game propagation, wildlife research, public relations and ¢gp, 
servation education. 

The Commission also resumed annual in-service training conferences fg 
all salaried field personnel in June, 1954. A three-day meeting was held y 
the Penn State Forestry School, Mont Alto with the training emphasis bej 
placed on the over-all program of the Commission. A similar conference wy 
held in June, 1955 at the same location on a theme of improved law eq, 
forcement methods and techniques. 


New Policies 


At its meeting on September 29-30, 1954, the Commission formulated , 
new policy on the expenditure of revenue being derived now or in the for 
seeable future from royalties on natural gas drilled under lease on State 
Game Lands. These funds were earmarked for capital investments coverj 
the purchase of additional game lands and for the acquisition of Field Diy. 
sion Headquarters and other necessary buildings. 

In 1955 new safety zone signs were distributed to farmers, other than 
farm-game cooperators, who agreed to keep their lands open to hunting 
This new policy met with the approval of many landowners and sportsmen, 


New Legislation 


New laws and amendments to existing laws were enacted as follows: 

New legislation was approved May 24, 1956 (Act 564) authorizing the 
Department of Property and Supplies, with the consent of the Department 
of Military Affairs and the approval of the Governor, to convey for the us 
of the Commission 80.5 acres of land in Cold Spring Township, Lebanon 


OMNIBUS BILL which made minor but important modifications in the Game Code was 
signed by Governor Leader on May 24, 1956 as J. William Shilling, left, of Huntingdon, 
Legislative Chairman of the PFSA and Dr. Logan J. Bennett, right, Commission Executive 
Director witness the event. 

PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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County. The area is an interior holding in State Game Lands No. 211 which 
was previously purchased by the Department of Military Affairs. 
Amendments: 

Section 101. Definitions. The following sentence has been added to this 
gction: “The word ‘each’ shall include the whole or any substantial part 

rts.” 

Son 720. Field Trials. Authorizes Field Trials, without permit, on 
liberated or native game from August 1 (in lieu of August 20) to close of 
training season. 

Section 722. Fox Hunting. Authorizes fox hunting for sport from August J 
(in lieu of August 20) to March 31, unless Commission shall fix a different 

riod. 
Tsien 731. Penalties. The penalties provided in clauses I, II, III, IV, V 
and VI, subsection (q), shall apply to “the whole or any substantial part or 
parts of” the animals or birds specified in such clauses. 

Section 903. Purchase Price. The first paragraph of this section has been 
amended to read “For land to be used as State Game Lands the Commission 
pay what it considers a fair and reasonable price not exceeding one 

hundred dollars per acre and consistent with the market value of land in the 
locality in which any such land may be located.” 


Section 1217. Liability for Costs Not Paid by Defendant. Amended to read 
“In case any game protector or any other officer herein named fails to prove 
his case and the defendant 1s discharged, or in case the defendant is con- 
victed and sent to jail in lieu of the payment of fine, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission shall pay the costs.” 

Section 702. Hunting on Sunday and at Night. Provides that: “When 
there is an open season in October for hunting any game with bows and 
arrows exclusively such game may be hunted for and killed between the 
hours of six o’clock antemeridian and five thirty o’clock postmeridian eastern 
standard time.” 

Section 1212. Return of Fees, Fines, etc. Amended to authorize refunds 
of fees, fines, or other moneys erroneously or unjustly collected. This same 
section and clause (q) of Section 1401 was further amended on February 
28, 1956, to provide: “Return of Fees, Fines, etc. Act No. 364, approved 
February 28, 1956, effective immediately, also amended Section 1212 and 
clause (q) of Section 1401 by providing that fees, fines or any other moneys 
eroneously or unjustly collected by the Commission may be returned within 
six years after deposit. (See also Act No. 103) 


Section 1401. Continuance of Game Fund. Appropriation. Adds a new 
dause reading: ‘‘z.1) The sum of one dollar of the one dollar and fifteen 
cents ($1.15) fee collected for issuing resident and non-resident hunters’ 
licenses and tags for antlerless deer shall be used solely for cutting or other- 


wise removing overshadowing tree growth to produce underbrush sprouts 
and saplings for deer food and cover on game land.” 


Game Harvest 


A grand total of 7,238,255 game birds and animals were harvested by 
during these two years. The 1954 and 1955 hunting seasons were 
ighted by the tremendous interest in wild turkeys. The comeback of 
Magnificent game bird, particularly in the northcentral counties, has 
Geated a new center of interest in Pennsylvania which attracts hunters from 
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INTEREST IN ARCHERY increased tremendously during the biennium. These bow 
hunters typify the thousands who took to Penn’s Woods during special archery seasons, 
Bob Turk, right, of Oil City bagged this six-point buck during the 1955 season in Warren 
County while hunting with companion Don Aites. 


near and far into the woods during November. Of special significance, also, 
was the growing interest in bowhunting, primarily for deer. In 1955 more 
than 17,000 licensed bowhunters were afield during a special two-week season 
during October, harvesting 119 legal antlered deer. 

The Commission established a two-day antlerless deer season in 1955 on 
December 12th and 13th. Provision was made for the issuance of 240,250 
antlerless deer permits which resulted in a harvest of 41,111 deer. 


Fur Harvest 


The market for long-haired species of furbearers such as skunks, raccoons, 
foxes and opossums remained low during these two years. Trappers co 
sequently made no special effort to harvest the annual increase. Pelts sold 
did net Pennsylvania trappers $1,747,371.01 during the biennium, compared 
to $2,518,644.81 for the previous two years. A total of 685,782 raw fur pelts 
were sold during the 1953-54 season; 623,850 pelts during the 1954-55 season 


Hunting Safety 


The Commission conducted two major hunting safety campaigns during 
the biennium, using thousands of posters obtained from the Sporting Amis 
and Manufacturers Institute. Additionally, spot announcements on television 
and radio gave statewide coverage of this important subject. Sportsmens 
clubs and Commission officers sponsored and conducted thousands of salety 
demonstrations and classes in many public schools and camps throughout 
the Commonwealth. 
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‘But despite these intensive educational efforts, the record shows 40 fatal 
and 1038 non-fatal gun accidents during these two years. Compared with the 
wo million or more persons who hunted during this period, the ratio is very 
gall. But in terms of needless human suffering and grief, the price paid is 

too high. A complete summary of statistics on hunting accidents for 
hoth the 1954 and 1955 seasons appears elsewhere in this report. 


Public Relations 


A close liaison was maintained with all agencies and organizations in- 
jerested in conservation, special contact being made with TV, radio and 
newspaper personnel. The Commission’s weekly “Newsletter” continued to 
he a valuable means of furthering these relationships. Many meetings were 
atended by both Harrisburg staff members and field personnel, especially 
the Conservation Education Assistants in the Field Division Headquarters. 
During the two year period these specially trained officers met with 2,458 
groups. 

Commission——-Sportsmen Meetings 

As customary, the Commission invited representatives of sportsmen and 
fam organizations to Harrisburg in July of 1954-1955-1956 to discuss seasons 
and bag limits prior to its meetings. Invitations were extended to The Penn- 
wivania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; The Pomona Grange of Pennsy]- 
vania; The Izaak Walton League of Pennsylvania; The Pennsylvania State 
Trapper’s Association; The Pennsylvania State Archery Association; The 
Pennsylvania Bow Hunters; Duck Hunter’s Organizations (Erie County, 
Delaware River Section, Lower Susquehanna River Section); The Outdoor 


SPORTSMEN AND FARMERS were represented at open meetings of the Commission in 
Harrisburg as their spokesmen voiced opinions and recommendations on hunting seasons 
and bag limits just prior to the setting of such seasons in July. 
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Writers of America (Pennsylvania Chapter); Unorganized Sportsmen of Peng 
sylvania; Supervisor, Allegheny National Forest; Cooperative Wildlife ® 
search Unit, Penn State University; Masters of Foxhounds Assn. of South. 
eastern Pennsylvania; Forests & Waters, Game & Fish Committee of Senate 
Conservation and Wildlife Committee of the House. 


sniper step ocse 


Conservation Education 


Television Debut 

During the period covered by this report, one of the most outstanding 
projects in conservation education was the Commission's entry in the field 
of television. In the fall of 1954 sixteen stations throughout the Common. 
wealth used 15-minute movie programs produced by the Commission. The 
series ran for thirteen consecutive weeks and the following fall, nearly ali 
the stations requested permission to present the series again. 


Feature-length Film On The Wild Turkey 

Filming by Commission personnel of the feature-length production shoy. 
ing the life history, management and hunting of the wild turkey was com 
pleted and placed in the hands of a commercial movie production studio, | 
will constitute the first complete film record of this magnificent game bird 
that has ever been made. 


Future Farmer Program 

In 1954 and 1955 the Commission awarded prizes totalling $1470 to % 
Pennsylvania Future Farmers of America who improved conditions for wild. 
life under a cooperative program sponsored by the Game Commission and 
the Department of Public Instruction. The program was revised in 1955 to 


RINGNECK PHEASANT raised by Future Farmer Jack Knapp, member of the Albion 
Chapter, Erie County, is admired by District Game Protector Bill Lee. Pheasant raising 
was part of successful contest sponsored by the Commission and Department of Public 
Instruction. 

PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 
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PGC Photo by Raiph Cody 
TAGGED RABBIT played an important part in a Commission wildlife research study aimed 
at developing better management plans for Pennsylvania's most popular game animal. 
Returns from hunters finding or shooting these marked animals contribute important in- 
formation on their movements and life history. 





indude more activities on the farm that will benefit wildlife. An additional 
$50 award at the statewide level also was approved to encourage greater 
competition. The program is growing but needs more support at the local 
aa 


Cooperative Conservation Education Projects 
In order to encourage and assist other organizations in their conservation 
education programs, the Commission granted subsidies each year as follows: 


Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia ................000000005 $2,000 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh ................ 0c ce eee eee eee 1,000 
Conservation Laboratory for Teachers, 
Pennsylvania State University ..............:0ccceeeeeeeees 1,000 
Research 


In order to manage wildlife scientifically and efficiently, the Game Com- 
mission must have accurate information as a basis for operation. The Divi- 
sion of Research helps provide such information through many biological 
studies. During these two years, studies were made of rights-of-way and their 
potentials as production areas of wildlife food and cover; food habits of the 
woodcock; the range and life history of the wild turkey; deer in relation to 
their range; the fluctuations in game populations and the causes for such 
changes; and causes of summer mortality among young cottontail rabbits. 
Research personnel also were working on projects to evaluate the Commis- 
sion’s rabbit trapping and transfer program, to determine the best means of 
em wildlife food and cover at the lowest possible cost and to discover 

Management methods that improved not only agricultural crop yields 
but also benefited wildlife. 
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Of special significance was the work done by Research biologists” 
beagle clubs on their training areas or club grounds. Upon invitation, 9 
agement plans were provided these groups including recommendationg 
what to plant and where to plant it. The results in increased rabbit prog 
tion have been met with great enthusiasm. 
Many studies were conducted in cooperation with the Cooperative ¥ 
life Research Unit at Pennsylvania State University which is operated joj 
by the Wildlife Management Institute, the Game Commission, the U, $j 
& Wildlife Service, and the University. The Commission granted $12,009 
financial support of the Unit during the biennium. = 


Land Management 


Small Marsh Pond Developments 

In an effort to further the waterfowl restoration program in the Com 
monwealth, the Commission approved the construction of small dams near 
the headwaters of streams on State Game Lands and other public lank 
Eight of these small impoundments have been completed and work started 
on others. While the program at present is confined to Northwestern Penp. 
sylvania, it will be extended to other desirable areas. 


4 
x 
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Conneaut Marsh 

One of the largest and best waterfowl production areas artifically created 
during these two years was the Conneaut Marsh Impoundment on State 
Game Lands No. 213 in Crawford County. Through the cooperation of the 
State Department of Highways, the highway through this area was raised 
and resurfaced, thus creating an embankment for retaining water and forming 
a 550 acre marsh. It is one of the best natural duck food areas in the state 
and will provide excellent waterfowl hunting as well as good trapping. The 
project was completed and officially dedicated in 1954. 


Woodland Border Release Cuttings 

Of all the Commission’s land management practices, none have been more 
successful than woodland border release cuttings. By removing large trees on 
narrow strips along woodland edges, much additional food and cover for 
wildlife is provided. The growth of native plants formerly suppressed by 
these larger trees is stimulated at the same time that a cutting that often ha 
market value is made. 


Howard Nursery 

One of the highlights in the Commission’s efforts to manage land for 
maximum wildlife production was the effect of the Howard Nursery. Leased 
by the Commission from the United States Government late in the last bien 
nium, the Nursery produced over a million seedlings in 1954 and almost 
4,500,000 conifer and shrub seedlings in 1955. 


Timber Sales 

The cuttings which preceded the sale of forest products improved food 
and cover conditions for wildlife on over 4,000 acres of State Game Land 
during these two years. These sales provided a cash return to the Commit 
sion of over $258,000 from over 12,000,000 board feet of sawtimber, 865 tom 
of mine timbers, over 13,000 cords of pulpwood, more than 237,000 posts 
and props, and miscellaneous other forest products. 
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§MALL FOOD PLOTS such as this one highlighted a wildlife development program on 
the Allegheny National Forest. Cooperation between Game Commission and U. S. Forest 
Service is producing improved game habitat on this large area. 









Wildlife Development on the Allegheny National Forest 


In cooperation with the U. S. Forest Service the Commission continued 
the highly successful program of food and cover development for wildlife 
on the Allegheny National Forest. Two crews—one operating in Forest and 
Warren counties and the other in Elk and McKean Counties—cleared and 
lanted food strips, improved nesting cover by mowing, liming and fertilizing 
about 270 acres of field areas, planted over 14,000 evergreen and shrub 
seedlings, made woodland border cuttings, and released thousands of shrubs 
and apple trees when competitive growth was felled on over 365 acres. 


State Game Lands 


State Game Lands, open to public hunting and managed to produce the 
highest possible populations of game birds and animals, now total 907,221 
acres in 198 units located in 63 of the Commonwealth’s 67 counties. Nearly 
1,500 new acres were purchased during these two years and another 10,000 
acres contracted for. The 1955-56 Session of the Legislature enacted legisla- 
tion to permit a maximum price of $100 per acre that the Commission may 

y in the future for land to be used as State Game Lands. The previous 
imit was $30 per acre, a price too low for the Commission to acquire much 
additional land under modern real estate conditions. More than 10,000 acres 
of new land were under contract for purchase at the end of this biennium. 


Cooperative Farm-Game Program 


The Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game Program, which has opened 
more than one million acres of privately-owned farmland to public hunting 
since 1935, is a recreational “insurance policy” nationally acclaimed. The 
em includes 166 projects on more than 10,000 farms. More than 400,000 
unters used these projects during these two years. 
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Minerals 


In December, 1953 natural gas was first produced on State Game Lang 
in Elk County. Since then, royalties and other receipts from oil and gas leas, 
have yielded more than $868,000 income to the Commission. During this 
biennium more than five billion cubic feet of natural gas was marketed fron 
oil and gas leases on State Game Lands No. 34 in Elk County, resulting jy 
an income of more than $759,000 to the Game Fund. 


Wildlife Protection 


A vigorous program of game law enforcement was conducted during they 
two years but it was based on emphasizing the spirit of the law rather thay 
the letter of the law. Fewer prosecutions were made and less penalties 9). 
lected largely because of the decrease in prosecutions for minor offenses, 


Hunting Licenses Revoked 


Over one thousand persons were denied hunting and trapping privilege 
for various periods because of major violations or because they were cop 
victed of multiple offenses. And, despite increased efforts to encourage prope 
gun handling and safe hunting, 151 persons also had their hunting rig 
denied for from one to five years because they wounded another person 
through carelessness or negligence. In addition, the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
revoked the licenses of 24 persons who shot at, killed or wounded a human 
being in mistake for game. 


Bear Damage 


The Game Commission is authorized by law to pay up to $5,000 pe yeat 
for damage to livestock, poultry and bees upon lands open to public hunting 
During these two years more than $3,000 was paid on 100 damage claims, 
Predator Control and Bounty Payments 

The Commission’s predator control program is based on instruction and 
financial incentive. Personnel of its Predator Control Section gave trappi 
instruction to almost 1,400 school boys, scouts, trappers and other ince 
individuals while District Game Protectors held 264 similar classes for ov 
4,000 interested persons. Pt 

A total of over $230,000 was paid on 20,208 bounty claims covering 
weasels (bounty on which was removed on June I, 1954. Claims were pal 
during this biennium on those taken just prior to that date), over 2 000 
gray foxes, 31,000 red foxes, and 2,300 great horned owls. 











Game Propagation and Purchase 


The Commission’s three game. farms for pheasants and one wild turkey 
farm operated at full capacity during these two years, producing more thal 
107,000 mature pheasants for release, more than 58,000 pheasants of 20% 
weeks of age for release, and more than 446,000 day-old pheasant chids 
which were supplied to sportsmen’s organizations and other cooperators Wi 
raised 82.5% of them to maturity. More than 7,200 mature turkeys and Ov 
7,000 birds 12-18 weeks of age were shipped from the Commission's 
turkey farm in Lycoming County during the same period. In addition, @ 
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Commission purchased over 52,000 ringneck pheasants from commercial 
breeders in Pennsylvania. From all sources, a total of 582,429 pheasants were 
released during these two years—the highest number ever liberated by the 


Commission. 
Special Events and Projects 


first Game Refuge Commemorated 

The first game refuge established in Pennsylvania became a historic land- 
mark on October 16, 1954 when an engraved bronze plaque, furnished by 
the Commission, was placed in a natural stone and unveiled as a memorial 
under the auspices of the Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Association of 
Renovo. Known as the Penrose Refuge in honor of Dr. C. B. Penrose, Presi- 
dent of the Commission at the time the refuge was established in 1905, the 
area is located in the Sproul State Forest. 


Oficial Map of Pennsylvania 

A new official map of Pennsylvania, compiled cooperatively by the De- 
partment of Highways, the Department of Forests and Waters, and the Game 
Commission, was issued during the biennium. It shows, in addition to the 
usual road and highway system, the land holdings of both the Commission 
and the Department of Forests and Waters. 


Game Land Identification Signs 


Large reflectorized signs identifying State Game Lands were erected along 
the Pennsylvania eater where it passes through State Game Lands No. 
05 in Lehigh County, No. 145 in Lebanon County and No. 52 in Lancaster 


Participating in ceremonies which dedicated the memorial marker at the site of the 
first game refuge in Pennsylvania were, left to right: Commissioner Andrew C. Long, 
Shamokin; Commissioner Tom McDowell, Bradford; H. M. B. Weicksel, Renovo, president 
of the Western Clinton County Sportsmen’s Association; Dr. Logan J. Bennett, executive 
director; Commissioner Louis S$. Winner, vice president of the Fish Commission; and 
Charles Hogeland, regional director of the Department of Forests and Waters. 


Photo by Dempsey, Renovo 
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Division of Administration 
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O efficiently administer Pennsyl- 

vania’s vast wildlife conservation 
program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Game Law, it is neces- 
sary to employ an adequate number 
of qualified personnel. The table 
below shows the number of salaried, 
hourly and per diem personnel at 
the end of the two fiscal years cov- 
ered by this report: 


Number of Employees 


Hourly 

& Per 
Date Salaried Diem Total 
May 31, 1955 269 271 540 
May 31, 1956 267 339 606 


Many of the hourly and per diem 
employees as of the dates indicated 
were unskilled laborers temporarily 
employed. The number of employees 
on any given date fluctuates accord- 
ing to the actual needs of the Com- 
mission, determined by the amount 
of seasonal work to be performed. 


Reorganization 


In line with a long-standing policy, 
at certain intervals the Commission 
makes a comprehensive study of its 
operating machinery in order to 
eliminate needless overlapping of ad- 


ministrative functions, to make ad 
justments to cope with current pra 
tices, and to insure greater operating 
efficiency and economy. 

In 1955 the Commission undertook 
such a study which culminated ina 


complete reorganization geared 
render more efficient service to th 
sportsmen and citizens of Penns 
vania. The State Executive Boa 
approved the _ reorganization pla 
September 29, 1955 and it became 
operative soon thereafter. The im 
portant changes included: 


1. Abolishment of the Bureay 
of Administration and Wildlife 
Conservation. 

2. Placed all field operation, 
including Field Divisions, Game 
Farms, the Commission’s waterfowl 
program, and the wildlife plant 
nursery at Howard, Pa., under the 
immediate supervision of the Exe 
cutive Director and his Deputy (@ 
new position). The staff division 
in Harrisburg—Administration, Re 
search, Land Management, Law 
Enforcement, Minerals and Prope 
gation—under the reorganization 
report directly to the Deputy 
Executive Director. The organi 
tion chart reproduced in this te 
port shows graphically the various 
functional operations of the Com 
mission. 
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Hunting Licenses 


Monies derived from the sale of 
hunting licenses purchased by sports- 
men continue to finance the major 
part of Pennsylvania’s wildlife con- 
servation program. Additional rev- 
enue is received from other sources 
such as penalties paid by those con- 
victed of Game Law violations, spe- 
cial permits, timber sales and Federal 
Aid. 

During 1954 there were 869,286 
resident hunting licenses sold which 
established an all-time high and 
moved the previous high license sale 
of 859,783 in 1953 to second place. 
During 1954 also a total of 30,827 
nonresident licenses were issued. 


But in 1955 new records were apais 
established when a total of 89854 
resident licenses were sold and the 
greatest army of hunters in Penny} 
vania’s history went afield. This year, 
too, a total of 32,471 non-residen, 
hunters were issued licenses, 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Revenue handles all matters relating 
to the issuance of hunting licenses 
including the settlement of account 
with issuing agents and the tran 
mittai of monies accruing from such 
sales to the Treasury Department for 
deposit in the Game Fund. The num 
ber of licenses issued during the pai 
five years is given below: 


Resident Non-resident 
Year Fee Number Fee Number Total 
ey Serer ery a $3.15 826,044* $20.00 31,278 857,322 
is otal, Steed vad J 3.15 830,779* 20.00 32,042 862,821 
hs haw da eB. ds 3.15 859,783* 20.00 30,664 890,447 
Rich cel... karte 3.15 869,286* 20.00 30,827 900,113 
Be sues (dersds 3.15 898,542* 20.00 32,471 931,013 


* Includes free licenses issued to members of the Armed Forces and Dis 


abled Veterans, as follows: 


Members of the Disabled 
Year Armed Forces Veterans Total 
BT ie diah Maa wae wis x 5,898 325** 6,223 
kis aninds te oh wens + 632** 632 
 SaEpeee Fs Fe ez + 646** 646 
is Aad eden + Coe Cs + 709** 709 
a Se a ee + 766** 766 


** Issuance of free licenses to Disabled Veterans authorized by the 199 


General Assembly. 


+ Issuance of free licenses to members of the Armed Forces discontinued 


on and after August 12, 1952. 


Non-resident Three-Day 
Special License 


Under the provision of the Game 
Law, there were 993 Non-resident 
Three-Day Special Regulated Shoot- 
ing Grounds Licenses issued in 1954 
and 1,679 in 1955. The fee for these 
licenses, issued for three consecutive 
days only, is $3.15. It entitled the 
holder to hunt, take or kill on law- 
fully operated regulated shooting 











grounds only, all wild birds and 
animals which may be legally hunted, 
taken or killed in this Common 
wealth on such grounds and to pat 
ticipate in a shoot held thereon 
under a regulated shooting grounds 
permit. Holders of Regulated Shoot 
ing Grounds Permits who apply and 
meet the necessary requirements ale 
appointed agents of the Department 
of Revenue to issue these licenses. 
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PGC Photo by Luttringer 


MODERN BOW HUNTERS numbering more than 17,000 during the 1955 special archery 


season rely on skill and stalking in seeking their deer. This trio added the art of camouflage 


io their sport. 


Special Archery Licenses 


During this biennium the Com- 
mission, acting under the provisions 
of the Game Law, declared the fourth 
and fifth special archery seasons for 
the hunting of antlered deer. In 1954 
the season was set from October 11 
to October 23 inclusive and in 1955 
from October 10 to October 22. 

The increase of bowhunters re- 
flected in the number of licenses is- 
sued from the first such season in 
1%1 to the present indicates the 
keen interest in this rapidly growing 
sport. The table below gives the 
number of licenses issued and the 
deer kill by year: 


Number Number 


of of 

Licenses Deer 

Year Issued Killed 
a 5,542 33 
| aa 8,446 24 
i 10,691 84 
a 14,769 55 
Tae 17,318 119 


Hunting Accidents 


The Commission continued to vig- 
orously promote hunter safety during 


these two years, using every means 
within its power to encourage safe 
gun handling. News releases to press, 
radio and television, talks by Com- 
mission personnel and _ sportsmen, 
motion pictures, posters and educa- 
tional material included in a Digest 
of Hunting and Fea Regula- 
tions issued with every hunting license 
all were aimed at keeping this im- 
portant subject uppermost in the 
minds of every hunter who went 
afield. Although it is impossible to 
measure the results of this campaign, 
it is obvious that it did have a good 
effect even though some mishaps 
occurred. 

During the two year period there 
were 40 fatal and 1,038 non-fatal 
accidents. There was one fatal acci- 
dent for every 45,778 hunters, based 
on the two-year average of 915,563 
hunters. A 32-year compilation 
(1924-1955) of these accidents shows 
an average of 37 fatal accidents an- 
nually, 42.1% of them self-inflicted. 
During this long period, the average 
was one fatality for every 18,147 
hunters, based on an average of 671,- 
422 hunters per year. 


The Commission commends all 
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safe hunters and urges them to im- 
part their wisdom and knowledge to 


NOVEMBER~19% 
i 


the young or more inexperience 
sportsmen, 


LIST OF HUNTING ACCIDENTS DURING THE PAST YEARs 


1947 1948 1949 
Self-inflicted: 

ae 8 6 10 
Non-fatal ... 66 67 71 

Inflicted by others: 
ara are 21 17 15 
Non fatal $60 351 $82 
Totals 455 ‘441 478 


Licenses Issued: 850,435 882,925 839,947 834,172 857,322 862,821 890,447 900,113 O81 94 


Game Harvest 


The objective of the Commission’s 
over all game management program 
is to provide an adequate supply of 
game, including an annual “surplus” 
which can be safely harvested without 


destruction of the “brood stock.” 
Fortunately, the opportunity for 
wholesome outdoor recreation and 


good companionship, whether or not 
the game bag is filled, satisfies an in- 
creasing number of real sportsmen 
each year. 


uick summary shows that the 


A 
kill of deer, bears, rabbits, squirrels, 


wild turkeys, ringneck pheasants, 
Species 
ee ner en Pe 


Deer, Legal Antlerless 


Total Deer ... 
Bears 
Ro» atkins dae 
Hares (Snowshoes) 
Hungarian Partridges 
Squirrels 
Raccoons ; 
Wild Turkeys . 
Ruffed Grouse , 
Ringneck Pheasants . 
GONE! ciign). «eis 
Woodcocks 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots 
Crackles (Blackbirds) 
Wild Waterfowl! . 
Woodchucks . 
Doves ... 


Total Number 


*Small Game, based on Field 


reports filed by hunters 


Officers 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
4 3) 7 5 A) q 

69 86 78 79 99 oe 
12 16 17 29 12 
380 300 284 430 437 454 
Poe we 
quail, woodcock, rails, gallinule, 
coots, wild waterfowl, woodchuck 


and doves increased over the previow 
two-year period. There was a de 
crease in the harvest of hares, ra. 
coons and ruffed grouse. 

The harvest of 7,238,252 wild bird 
and animals during these two year- 
an increase of 1,012,963—over the 
previous period—is most encourag. 
ing. The figures on the big game kil 
are based on individual game-kill re 
ports submitted by hunters while the 
small game kill is determined from 
estimates of field officers. The table 
below shows the kill by species and 
years. 


Season of 1955* Season of 1954* 


Number Number 

aah 45,044** 40,915#* 
a eee 41,111 (Closed) 
Se eee 86,155 40,915 
ea 363 403 
eee ake 1,792,710 1,537,722 
2,192 2,736 
oe (Closed) (Closed) 
stay ae 918,345 721,933 
104,385 101,980 
17,994 16,202 
Tete © 64,185 53,643 
466,997 428,149 
7,811 7,097 
rere 12,246 11,816 
icnvetes 7,709 6,257 
67,416 53,791 
socal 336,455 329,658 
ee ee 21,033 19,954 
3 905 5,996 3,332,256 

estimates; Big Game, based on_ individual 


** Includes 119 Deer killed during the 1955 Special Archery Season. 


*** Includes 55 Deer killed during the 1954 Special 


# Unprotected—No data. 


Archery Season. 
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= 
antierless Deer Season—1955 County No. of 
; i Ob4 County Seat Licenses 
Following a closed season in 1954, Lycoming ....... Williamsport 5000 
the Commission declared a two-day McKean ......... Smethport ...... 12000 
gason for harvesting an over-popu- Mercer .......... Mercer ......... 2000 
ition of antlerless deer on December ae te teeeeees —= votes to 
: * af OBIE sss dad roudsburg 5 
12 and 13, immediately after the Montgomery ..... Norristown ..... 1000 
antlered season. Special Antlerless MEGIMOGR: og. 6boes RIEMIVENG 3 cu Fuss 500 
Deer Permits costing $1.15 were re- Northampton 5 eter 1500 
‘red. The quota established for 66 Northumberland .Sunbury ........ 2000 
rh P New Bloomfield . 3500 
ounties (Philadelphia county ex- {OMY vriisereees ee Seer 
; Philadelphia .. Philadelphia bean 
cepted) was 240,250 of which 238,488 pice 20... Milford ........ 6000 
rmits were issued. Permit holders potter ........... Coudersport 5000 
killed 41,111 legal animals during the = Schuylkill ....... Pottsville ....... 5000 
wo days. The Counties, County Snyder... ss cceine Middieburg ..... 1500 
d the number of Antlerless Somerset ......... SOMGMEE “....... 7500 
Seats, an : ; Sullivan ......... Laposte ......°%-. 4000 
Deer Licenses made available tO Susquehanna ..Montrose ....... 7000 
hunters in Pennsylvania for this Tioga ........... Wellsboro ...... 4000 
special season are listed below: UOMO IF. icc delve Lewisburg NES 2000 
Venango. ... 2.55 Prag ©. i. 56s 4000 
County No. of WORE ais. ste WETHER ©... icc ts 12000 
County Seat Licenses Washington ..... Washington 1000 
: La pe Honesdale ...... 7000 
Adams .......--- Gettysburg renee 2000 Westmoreland ...Greensburg ..... 6000 
Allegheny ....... Pittsburgh coerce 1000 Wyoming ....... Tunkhannock 4000 
Amstrong ...... Kittanning ..... 3000 Caan Sie! ee IN tale Sa 2000 
BE eee eave S50 A 1000 ees ae 
ES eee Bedford ........ 2500 " 
Ms die o's os Reading ........ 3500 240,250 
Ses viccc ces Hollidaysburg 2200 
EN Towanda ....... 6000 Fur Harvest 
LEH ai <i0.0 9. «s Doylestown ..... 1500 ? ‘ t 
SU acss...s- _° petaceg ter 4000 The market for long-haired species 
Cambria .......-. Ebensburg ...... 4000 of furbearers, such as skunks, opos- 
Comeron ........ Emporium ..... 4800 cums. raccoons, and foxes, remained 
Se Jim Thorpe 4000 i . suet his ‘ 1 Ns is 
EMIS ais 2 0 i050 sip Bellefonte ...... 5000 «80 4OW Guring this perioc that trap- 
a West Chester 1000 +=pers made no special effort to harvest 
Clarion ......... Clarion ........ 3000 the annual increase. Relatively high 
Clearfield Re a a Gieweeia |... 3s 4000 market prices, however, were main- 
ee Lock Haven 2000 icc’ ‘we Aes lala k 
Columbia ....... Bloomsburg 3000 tained on bDeavers, MINKS and MUSK- 
Crawford ........ Meadville ...... 6000 =‘ rats. 
Cumberland ..... Cartiale 5 . sic. dis 2500 
Dauphin ........ Harrisburg ..... 3500 Raw Furs Sold During the 
Delaware ....... Media A ir of 500 Season of 1953-54 
eee Ridgway 'i0!8..5% 12000 
eT ee Bete: .skisweced 4000 Bounty : 
aa Uniontown ..... 4000 Pay- No.of Total 
SNe ss 5.00 + Tionesta ....... 8000 Species ments Pelts Value 
SEY Sas s's's +» Chambersburg .. 2000 Muskrats ..... 556,820 $524,409.51 
re McConnellsburg . 1500 Skunks ....... 23,261 16,447.54 
eae Waynesburg 1500 Minks ........ 10,628 125,824.62 
Huntingdon ..... Huntingdon 2500 Opossums 16,737 2,415.70 
NN es oo, ward 4000 Beavers ....... 3,459 34,573.35 
 » ?hwe Brookville ...... 3000 «=—«- Otters... ...-, vase vee 
ee uses... Mifflintown ..... 2000 Raccoons ..... .... 54,578 59,787.28 
lakawanna .....Scranton ....... 3000 Weasels. ...... 10,757 14,531 10,266.69 
lancaster ........ Lancaster ...... 1250 Red Foxes .... 16,266 2,723 291.55 
lawrence ........ New Castle ..... 1000 «= Gray Foxes 14,730 = 3,123 298.13 
lebanon ........ LEDONON 66s dses 2000 Wild Cats ....  .... I 10 
RES Allentown ...... 1000 titer sneha cilia 9 
a Wilkes-Barre 5000 Teena ict 5. 685,782 $774,314.47 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman. 


FUR TRAPPING played an important part in the lives of many Pennsylvanians, especially 
boys living in rural areas. This young trapper is shown preparing his pelts for the market, 


Raw Furs Sold During the 
Season of 1954-55 


Bounty 


Pay- No. of Total 
Species ments Pelts Value 
Muskrats 525,521 $697,317.16 
Se vé eas art 15,509 11,849.28 
PD i alsaidde< * 9,026 138,547.75 
Opossums .... —- 12,256 1,665.60 
Beavers ....... bree 3,176 54,587.50 
EE Be uehin ae ee ee 
Raccoons ..... aa 45,677 60,589.16 
Weasels ...... 226 8,477 7,927.19 
Red Foxes 15,609 2,109 279.15 


Gray Foxes ... 1},720 2,088 292.25 
Wild Cats ... Remy 1] 1.50 


623,850 $973,056.54 


Totals 


Financial Status 


The financial status of the Game 
Commission during the period cov- 
ered by this report is shown on charts 
and in detailed tabular statements 
appearing in the appendix. Briefly 
stated, the Commission had a total of 
$9,372,363.00 during the biennium. 
Total expenditures during the same 
period totalled $7,750,033.18. For 


comparative purposes, income and 
expenditures for previous bienniums 
are listed as follows: 


Biennium Revenue Expenditures 
1940-42 ...... $3,309,727.38 $2,918,605.44 
1942-44 ...... 3,068,006.83 2,427,912 
1944-46 ...... 3,294,685.42  2,871,370.06 
1946-48 4,726,918.63 326,214.28 
1948-50 ...... 6,583,771.89 6,687 ,360.53 
1950-52 ...... 7,943,986.22  8,277,399.82 
1952-54 ...... 8,603 ,746.24 7 906,679.66 


Earmarked Fund 


Under the provisions of the Game 
Law, as amended by the 1949 Gen- 
eral Assembly, not less than $1.3 
from each Resident Hunter’s License 
fee shall be used for improving and 
maintaining natural wildlife habitat 
on land that is available for public 
hunting. This includes the purchase, 
maintenance, operation, rental and 
storage of equipment used in this 
work; the purchase, distribution, 
planting, cultivating and harvesting 
of game foods; the purchase, ttap 
ping and distribution of all speats 
of game; and providing protection (0 
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he property of Farm-Game Coop- 
erator. 

This program has been in opera- 
tion for seven years. The table below 
shows the expenditures in relation- 
ship to the minimum amount re- 
ured for law for the fiscal years 
ending May 31, 1950-1956. 

Minimum 
Amount 
Required 
$1,012,573.75 
1 002,435.00 
1,012,931.25 
1,037 ,683.75 
1,073 ,921.25 


Expenditures 
$1,211,687.72 
1 266,856.18 

1 095,938.26 
1,163,287.09 

1 247,584.35 


Year Ending 


May $1, 1950 .. 
May 31, 1951 .. 
May 31, 1952 .. 
May 31, 1953 
May 31, 1954 


May 31, 1955 .. 1,215,545.03 —1,085,721.25 
May 31, 1956 .. 1,150,865.08 —1,103,668.75 


Totals $8,351,763.71 $7,328,935.00 


During this seven year period, the 
Commission spent $1,022,828.71 in 
excess of the minimum amount re- 
quired by law for these operations. 


Capital Investments 


The table below gives the actual 
consideration paid for land purchased 
to date, along with the estimated 
value of other capital investments as 
of May 31, 1956: 

§ateGame Lands (1920-1956) $4,408,217.43* 
Buildings on State Game 

Lands 
Game Propagation Farms (in- 
duding Land, Buildings, 
and Equipment) 


266,876.39 


523,823.27 


Division Headquarters ..... 51,159.67 
Conservation School (includ- 
ing Buildings and Equip- 
CEE Cn 0 ss a Warsi s Whie 96-6 $2,336.40 


Equipment (including Auto. 
mobiles, Trucks, Tractors, 
SNe, FAC.) duce ae 


$5,599,594.66 
*Consideration paid for lands including 
Title and Survey costs. 


Conservation Education 


During these two years consider- 
able emphasis was placed on coopera- 
lve programs and projects through 
which the Commission was able to 
luther conservation education by 
utilizing the manpower, abilities and 
financial assistance of numerous other 


groups. Physical and material assis- 
tance, however, was rendered to still 
other groups, particularly youth 
organizations and schools, to help 
them formulate and carry out con- 
servation programs within their local 
areas, 


Wildlife Habitat Development 
Contest For Future Farmers 
Sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the 
Game Commission, this program has 
been considerably improved during 
the past two years. The Commission 
contributes cash awards for winners 
at the state and Field Division levels. 
New activities were included, score 
points were increased and the rules 
and regulations were printed in 
pamphlet form. More than 3,000 
young farmers competed in the proj- 
ect and cash awards totalling $1,470 
were presented to 32 winners during 
the biennium. Space will not permit 
records of each individual’s activity. 
But collectively these boys planted 
thousands of trees and shrubs, built 
many wood duck and squirrel nest- 
ing boxes, constructed numerous 
feeding shelters and maintained 
them, built songbird houses and 
feeders, improved marsh §areas, 
planted food strips, built brush piles, 
constructed flushing bars, planted 
many hedges of multiflora rose, estab- 
lished and developed farm ponds, 


cut woodland borders, controlled 
predators and accomplished many 
other activities of direct benefit to 


farm wildlife. 


Conservation Good Turn 


The Commission cooperated to the 
fullest extent in aiding the Boy 
Scouts of America in the 1954 “Con- 
servation Good Turn Project.” The 
program included winter feeding, 
bird house building, tree planting 
and many other activities. The Com- 
monwealth was specially recognized 
for the part it played in this worthy 
nation-wide Scout program. 
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JUNIOR CONSERVATION CAMP conducted by the Pennsylvania Federation of Sport. 
men’s Clubs continued to train hundreds of boys in all phases of outdoor life. The Com. 


mission took special interest in their rifle marksmanship and gun safety training. 


Junior Conservation Camp 

Physical and material assistance 
was furnished the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp, located near State College 
and sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, dur- 
ing the summer months of both 1954 
and 1955. This outdoor workshop has 
been operating since 1948 and has 
furnished expert guidance and whole- 
some recreation to 1,221 boys and 53 
girls. The girls attended special 
camps in 1954 and 1955 sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Pilot Project in Outdoor Education 


The Commission, along with other 
State and Federal conservation agen- 
cies, furnished instructors and other 
material assistance to the Brockway 
School District for a Pilot Project in 
Outdoor Education. The Project in- 
volved all sixth grade students and 
their teachers who moved to outdoor 
classrooms at the Commission’s Ross 
Lefer School of Conservation from 
May 10-20, 1955 and from April 23 


to May 2, 
were 


1956. Here the youngsters 
introduced to all the natural 


resources of the area by audio-visual 
aids, then were taken into the field 
to observe the forests, soils, water 
and wildlife as well as conservation 
practices to protect them. 


Boy Scout Jamboree 


The 


Commission 


was 


invited to 


be one of the hosts to the 1957 Bay 
Scout Jamboree to be held at Val 
ley Forge in July 1957. Members of 
the office and field staff, serving on 
the various committees, have already 


contributed 


much to 


the overall 


planning of this national event. 


Conservation Education 


Laboratory 


& 


The commission contributed ply 


ical 
Conservation 


for Teachers at Pennsylvania 
University. This outdoor laborate 
which was begun in 1936, has gm 
uated more than 600 teachers. 


$1,000 a 


Commission 


and financial 


Education 


contributes 


assistance tot 


Laborato 
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to the maintenance of the 
sol. Two three-week courses were 
cted at the laboratory ‘during 
s summers of 1954 and 1955 as 
$: 
i—June 28 to July 7 and July 19 
* to August 7 

(g5—July 5 to July 23 and July 25 
» to August 13 





Other Cooperative Projects 
The foregoing have been conser- 
yation endeavors sponsored and par- 
ticipated in at the statewide level. 
Many other cooperative projects were 
handled at the local level by Game 
Protectors and others. The Conser- 
yaion Education Assistants in the 
ix Field Division Offices did an out- 
sanding conservation education and 
blic relations job as the following 
tabulation of meetings clearly shows: 
Contacts made and meetings at- 
tended by six conservation education 
asistants from June 1, 1954 to May 
31, 1956: 


Contacts 
Columnists 
RI FOE. Adie) ewes a be 
Radio Personnel 
T. V. Personnel 
Key Individuals 


Meetings 
aes ae arenes Lipase 
en eee 
en: Plt Scotia 0s ad. ces. 
Elementary Schools 
Youth Organizations 
NE as ana e's Wee 6 5 45 
See ME Secs os oaks « » 
Future Farmers & 4-H 
Girl Scouts 
aR aM er alban 
Sr. Sportsmen 
Miscellaneous 


Boy Scout 
Church 
Others 












77 
286 
114 

58 

22 


208 


38 
12 
22 
684 
209 


82 
128 
57 


PILOT PROJECT in Outdoor Education was conducted by the Brockway School District, 
wing facilities of the Commission’s training school in both 1955 and 1956. Here the sixth 


grade students take special interest in a fawn deer. 


PGC Photo by Cody. 
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Club Organization 


Assistance in forming ........ 17 
Special Programs 
OD, ., s ascte c uad eo oe 50 
Se on reese Eee 20 
Trapping demonstrations .... 51 
Tee as. coche oa Keo 72 
DGmior GURERES on sn ssc aeces 6 


New Motion Pictures 


Eight new sound and color 1314 
minute TV films were produced. 
These, along with five former pro- 
ductions, were used in the fall of 
1954 by 16 television stations to con- 
duct a _  13-week program titled 
OPERATION WILDLIFE. It was so 
favorably received that 12 of the 
same stations televised the series 
again in the fall of 1955. 


Wild Turkey Feature 


The filming of a life history mo- 
tion picture of the Wild Turkey in 
Pennsylvania was completed. This 
film, now in the hands of a producer, 
will be a valuable contribution to 
the conservation history of the Com- 
monwealth. 


New Film Productions 


Prints of additional sound-on-color 
films were purchased as follows: Bob- 
white Throughout the Year; Yours 
for a Song; Deer Live with Danger. 


Another excellent safe hunting 
film was donated by the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufac- 
turers Institute which is, along with 
the National Rifle Association, doing 
everything possible to promote safe 
gun handling among the younger 
generation. 


Public Relations 


Close relations with the press, TV 
and radio stations, sportsmen and 
leading conservationists were main- 
tained through personal contacts and 
assistance by Commission personnel 
at the state, division and community 
levels. 


NOVEMBER ~19y 
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The agency's weekly newslette 
educational literature, legislative byl 
letins and other material, emanatj 
from the central office at Harris 
went regularly to outdoor writers 
broadcasters and other key person 
Through this practice appropriat 
individuals and news disseminaton 
were furnished considerable  agis 
tance through which they could be. 
ter advise all Pennsylvania citizen 
on the state’s wildlife programs and 
needs as well as her game and fy 
situations. 

On the division basis, offices 
charged with wildlife conservation 
education, as part of the public x 
lations program, compiled a 
excellent record of working Wi 
news media and schools. e 

At the important, community 
Game Protectors continued their p 
sonal contacts with outdoor wri 
broadcasters, leading sportsmen @ 
other molders of public ag 

ly ap 





These field officers persona 
peared with wildlife conservation ® 
formation before a great number ol 
sportsmen’s clubs, service lily, 
schools, granges, and youth organig 
tions in the last biennium. Hs 
In general, information and assis 
tance were offered to any and all 
who expressed a desire to learn the 
facts about Pennsylvania’s wildlife 
management program as adminis 
tered by the Game Commission, 


Publications 


Pennsylvania Game News 


The Commission’s official mam 
zine continued to maintain nation 
ally recognized quality in both text 
and format. During these two yeali, 
it had an average monthly circula 
tion of 46,574 paid copies, 15828 
complimentary copies mailed to othet 
state and federal conservation agen 
cies, sportsmen’s associations, mem 
bers of the Legislature, outdoor 
writers, newspapers, public 
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jjbraries, deputy game protectors, 


and landowners cooperating in the 
Commission’s Farm-Game Program. 
gubscription rates are $1.00 for one 
year, $2.50 for three years. 


Other Publications 

Other publications of the Commis- 
gon which were available during the 
biennium included: “Birds of the 
Pymatuning Region” ($1.00), “Penn- 
yivania Wildlife’ ($.25), Sportsman’s 
Map of Pennsylvania ($.15), Set of 
four Bird Charts ($1.50), Set of Four 
Bird and Mammal Charts ($1.50), 
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and two free publications designed 
primarily for school and _ youth 
groups—"25 Well-Known  Pennsyl- 
vania Birds” and “25 Well-Known 
Pennsylvania Wild Animals.” 


Safety Posters 


Conservation education and hunt- 
ing safety posters produced by the 
Commission and obtained from other 
sources were distributed throughout 
the State as aids in promoting better 
sportsmanship and safer gun 
handling. 




















ILDLIFE management is a 

science. In order to manage 
wildlife scientifically and efficiently, 
the Game Commission must have ac- 
curate information as a _ basis for 
operation. Armed with this knowl- 
edge, the Commission is able to pro- 
vide better hunting and more recre- 
ation for the sportsmen of the State 
much more economically and_ efh- 
ciently than it could otherwise. 

A large proportion of the Com- 
mission’s research studies of the past 
two years have been financed under 
the Federal Air program. Pittman- 
Robertson funds have defrayed sev- 
enty-five per cent of the total cost 
of these projects. Also, considerable 
wildlife research work has been ac- 
complished through close alliance 
with the Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit at The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Biological investigations 
during the biennium 
following: 


active 
included the 


Right-of-Way Management Study 

Throughout Pennsylvania, many 
thousands of acres of land are occu- 
pied by power, telephone, and pipe 
lines. These long, narrow openings 


in the forests, if properly managed, 
have the potential for providing 
food, nesting cover, and other essen. 
tial for wildlife. It was the pur 
of this project to determine oo 
these rights-of-way could best b 
managed for wildlife. The work in 
cluded experimental plantings, fer 
tilization, spraying, bulldozing, and 
other treatments. New grasses and le 
gumes were tried as forage plants for 
deer and other grazing animals and 
for insect production for forest game 
birds. 


Evaluation of Wildlife Food and 
Cover Production Efforts 


Almost two million dollars a yea 
are being spent for the restoration 


and establishment of wildlife foo 
and cover in Pennsylvania. A 
thorough and systematic evaluation 
of this work was, and is being, oot 
ducted so that non-productive me 
ures can be discarded and the mo 
productive measures can be utilized 
more fully. Also, plantings and 

restoration efforts made by the U. 8 
Soil Conservation Service, private # 
dividuals, and sportsmen’s clubs have 
been examined and evaluated. 
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ntal Management of the 
maugh River Reservoir Tract 


o of the more impoftant prob- 
ms confronting the Game Commis- 
ion today are those of effective land 
management and the proper utiliza- 
of the available game supply. 
project has concentrated upon 
'a study of land management 
iques for the production of 
wildlife, (2) upon the measurement 
gf fluctuations in the numbers of the 
various game species and the causes 
of these fluctuations, and (3) the 
eect of hunting pressure on the dif- 
ferent kinds of game. 

Many study plots for the evalua- 
tion of native and introduced game 
fod and cover plants have been 
established. Food and cover improve- 
ment work has been done for specific 
game species on selected areas. 

A year-round sampling of game 
populations has revealed population 
changes and the extent of the hunt- 
ing kill. An intensive bag check 
through hunter interviews and wind- 






shield questionnaires has revealed 
the effect of hunting pressure upon 
the different game species, From this 
phase of the project, information has 
been gained which has been exceed- 
ingly valuable in setting seasons and 
bag limits for the most effective 
harvest. 


Woodcock Management Study 


The average productive life of a 
woodcock covert appears to be about 
15 to 20 years. One of the purposes 
of this study was to determine 
whether the life of a woodcock covert 
could be greatly prolonged if the 
vegetation was kept in a “youthful” 
stage. Through cutting, spraying with 
herbicides, and other treatments, old 
coverts, have been restored to pro- 
ductivity. Also, new coverts have been 
created by planting the proper shrubs 
on open fields. At the same time an 
attempt has been made to determine 
the life history, distribution, migra- 
tion, and food and cover require- 
ments of the woodcock as an aid to 
proper management. 


WOODCOCK RESEARCH involved intensive study of both the birds and their habitat. 
Here one of the Commission’s biologists measures bill length in a captured bird to de- 
termine sex. Chief purpose of the study is to determine methods of improving food and 


ver conditions for these mysterious but interesting birds. 
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WILD TURKEY OPERATION made in July, 1954 was aimed at seeking a method g 
preventing blackhead, a common disease among domestic turkeys and one occasionally 
found in their wild relatives. Fifty seven-week-old poults were operated upon by Dr. Rf, 
Gentry, of the Pennsylvania State University Department of Veterinary Science to remoy 
their caeca, thus eliminating the source of the infection. 


Wild Turkey Study 

Within the past 15 to 20 years, a 
marked change has occurred in the 
geographical distribution and abun- 
dance of wild turkeys in Pennsyl- 
vania. The range has been extended 
from a few counties in the south- 
central portion to all of the wooded 
counties of the state. At the same 
time there has been a decided de- 
crease in numbers in the old estab- 
lished range in the south-central 
counties. This study has attempted 
to determine the causes and effects 
of this change and their implications 
in wild turkey management. 

Perry County was used as an ex- 
perimental area to determine whether 
hunting and disease might be con- 
trolling factors in the south-central 
region. Information was gained on 
this phase of the study through 
saturation stocking of game-farm and 
wild-trapped turkeys, through closed 
seasons, and through the establish- 
ment of refuges. By studying survival 
and reproduction, the contribution 
of the artificially propagated wild 
turkeys to the overall management 
program has been evaluated. 


White-tailed Deer Study 

The Game Commission recognize; 
the need for a vast amount of tech 
nical information upon which to bas 
its management efforts for white 
tailed deer. It wishes to know wher 
food conditions are critical, wher 
the herd is increasing or decreasing 
the extent of damage to farm co 
and forest reproduction, the effect 
of overbrowsing upon other forest 
game species, and other general in 
formation concerning the physical 
condition, reproduction, and growth 
of the deer. The findings are invalt 
able in setting seasons, determining 
the number to be harvested, and the 
formulation of land management 
efforts for increasing the carrying 
capacity of the deer range. 

This information is obtained it 
several ways. A state-wide survey 
the deer range annually reveal 
population levels and ___relatitt 
amounts of deer food by regiom 
Data concerning age-ratios, sex-ratid 
reproduction, disease, and general 
physical condition are collected 
District Game Protectors from det 
killed on highways and for crop dat 
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ue. Research personnel examine 
of other deer during the 
hunting seasons. 

Surveys have been made to deter- 
mine the extent of damage to crops 
and forest growth and the economic 
value of the deer herd. By means of 

lots and census studies, the 
diects of different levels of deer 
gpulation on other forest wildlife 
heen demonstrated. 


Cottontail Rabbit Study 


“Geveral phases of the cottontail 
mbbit study were completed during 
the biennium. The trapping and 
gansfer program was evaluated. This 
was done by ear-tagging and color- 
dying the tails of several thousand 
rabbits trapped in cities, towns, 
ordnance grounds and other areas 
dosed to public hunting. It was thus 

ible to determine the contribu- 
tion of the program to the fall shoot- 
ing season. 

Another objective of the study was 
to ascertain the causes of high sum- 
mer mortality among juvenile cotton- 
tails. It is known that only about 
three young per adult female sur- 
vive until fall, even though she may 
produce 15 to 25 offspring during the 
summer. Discovery of the causes of 
mortality provided information for 
counteractive management measures. 

The project leader worked closely 
with a large number of Beagle Clubs 
during the past two years in an ad- 
visory capacity. By inducing them to 
undertake certain land management 
practices, they were able to increase 
remarkably the numbers of rabbits 
on their club grounds in most cases. 
This phase of the study proved to be 
especially rewarding in terms of good 
public relations, in its educational 
value, and in the amount of bio- 
logical information obtained. 


Waterfowl Banding 


Several thousand ducks and geese 
are banded annually in Pennsylvania 
4a part of the nationwide study of 


waterfowl migration and manage- 
ment, 


Cooperative Studies 

The Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity conducts studies in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Research. 
Those active during the biennium 
were: 

(1) The Relation of Nutrition to 
Antler Growth of Deer. 

(2) The Barrens Ruffed Grouse 
Study. 

(3) The Physiology and Pathology 
of Exposure to Stress in the Ruffed 
Grouse. 


(4) Cottontail Population and 
Mortality Study. 
(5) Gray Squirrel Population 


Studies in Central Pennsylvania. 

(6) An Economic Analysis of Deer 
Damage to Farm Crops and Income 
from Hunters. 

(7) Waterfowl Investigations on 
Conneaut Marsh. 

(8) Effect of Forest Cuttings with 
Respect to Tree Growth and Mast 
Production. 

(9) A Study of State Fish and Game 
Magazines. 

(10) Woodchuck-Cottontail Investi- 
gations. 

(11) A Study of the Mourning 
Dove in Central Pennsylvania. 

(12) Utilization of Mast by Various 
Rodents. 

(13) Wildlife Food and Cover 
Value of the Hawthorns in Penna. 

(14) The Life History and Habitat 
of the Northern Gray Squirrel in Re- 
lation to Some Forest Communities 
in Cameron County. 

(15) The Relationship of Avail- 
able Earthworm Supply to the Dis- 
tribution and Habitat of the Ameri- 
can Woodcock. 

(16) A Post-Impoundment Wild- 
life Population Study of the Cone- 
maugh Reservoir Site. 

(17) Muskrat Investigations of 
Pennsylvania Farm Ponds. 

(18) The Effect of Light on Feed 
Consumption and Live Weight in 
Male White-tailed Deer. 

(19) Bobwhite Quail: Winter Feed- 
ing, Location of Coveys and Winter 
Habitat Preferences. 
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Food and Cover Section 


NNUAL maintenance on _ all 

owned and leased lands, with 
the exception of Cooperative Farm 
Game Projects, included over 4,000 
miles of boundary lines; 945 miles of 
equipment roads; 624 miles of fire 
trails; and refuges and special areas 
totaling over 135,765 acres. Proper 
upkeep is essential if respect of the 
public is to be expected. 

Fifteen (15) miles of equipment 
roads were built to provide access to 
food strips, and two (2) miles of fire 
trails constructed to increase protec- 
tion in forested areas. In addition, 
three (3) storage sheds and nine (9) 
corn cribs were constructed to store 
farming equipment and various har- 
vested grains. Commission owned 
buildings and equipment was kept in 
repair. 


Management of Food Strips and 
Open Field Areas 

During the biennium 500 acres of 
forest area or reverting fields were 
cleared; 4,340 acres were planted to 
grains and 2,710 acres were seeded 
to clovers and other cover crops to 
improve habitat for wildlife. Over 
29,200 bushels of surplus grain was 


nd 


harvested from large food strips and 
fields and fed to wildlife at othe 
locations. 

Grazing and nesting sites on old 
field areas were ar aE ing by mowing 
8,490 acres, fertilizing, 1,885 and 
liming 2,020 acres, thus greatly bene 
fiting these game management area, 

Sharecrop farming on State Game 
Lands continued. More than 253) 
acres were planted to grains and 
cover crops by adjoining farmers, the 
Commission’s share amounting 0 
20,260 bushels of harvested crops and 
65 acres of standing grains. Soil con 
servation practices and proper ctop 
rotation were followed when farming 
these lands, thus improving the crop 
and conserving soil and _ water, 
Through application of these pre 
tices, many lands became ir 
demonstration areas. 

Purchase of food strips on pa 
lands provided supplemental food@ 
farms open to public hunting. Under 
the program, 875 strips of standil 
grains and grasses, totaling over 
acres were reserved for wildlife, it 
proving areas previously stocked by 
the Commission. 


Timber Sales and Forest Cuttings 
The sale of forest products im 
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yed food and cover for wildlife 
gn over 4,130 acres of State Game 
. These sales provided a cash 
urn of $258,686.26. Products re- 
goved included 12,879,376 board feet 
g sawtimber; 865 tons of mine 
imbers; 13,880 cords of paper and 
ical wood; 237,205 posts and 
pps; 18 cords of firewood and 2,270 
trees. 
In addition to the areas of State 
Game Lands improved for wildlife 
selling timber, over 2,160 acres 
yere developed forest game 
ies through other types of cutting. 
ratment included releasing food 
cing trees, shrubs and vines 
felling overshadowing tree growth; 
thinning timber stands; felling all 
ees on small blocks to provide 
low, dense game cover; pushing 
wer inferior tree growth with bull- 
dozers; and releasing scattered apple 
wees. Over 19,370 apple trees were 
puned. Game on approximately 12,- 
0 surrounding acres benefited from 
these operations. ‘ 
Wildlife derives a decided benefit 
fom woodland border cuttings, which 





iv 


involve the felling of large trees on 
a narrow strip along woodland and 
field edges. The removal of trees for 
an average width, of 46 feet along 
880,565 linear feet of woodland 
border agiper additional food and 
cover tor wildlife by stimulating 
growth and fruiting of native plants. 
At the same time removal of these 
shade trees increased crop produc- 
tion on adjacent fields. 


Seedlings and Transplants 

More than 1,522,000 tree, shrub 
and vine seedlings were planted to 
improve food and cover for wildlife 
on over 1,130 acres of State Game 
Lands and leased areas. 


Howard Nursery 

This seedling nursery was leased 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion from the United States Govern- 
ment, effective January 1, 1954. 

During the first half of the bien- 
nium 1,283,450 seedlings were shipped 
from the nursery and in the last half 
of the biennium 4,492,385 conifer and 
shrub seedlings were released. The 
nursery should be able to furnish the 


PLANTING STOCK for the Commission’s food and cover development program has come 
lagely from its plant nursery at Howard in Centre County. Here the goal is to produce 


about five million seedlings annually. 


ey 










































expected 5,000,000 seedlings annually 
in future years which is the produc- 
tion figure declared by the Commis- 
sion at the April, 1955, meeting, so 
there should be little, if any, need to 
purchase additional planting stock. 


Waterfowl Management 

Waterfowl habitat was improved 
by planting 33,000 pounds of wild 
duck millet and approximately 314 
acres of wheat seeded to grass. These 
plantings increased the available food 
and cover on over 400 acres of marsh 
and water areas. 


Small Impoundment Program 


As a supplement to the improve- 
ment of existing marsh areas, the 
Commission approved a Small Im- 
poundment Program, which provides 
for the construction of dams near the 
headwaters of streams located on 
State Game Lands and other public 
lands. In order to obtain the most 
effective utilization of these small 
lakes, the program at present is con- 
fined to the Northwestern portion of 
the State. This groups the water areas 
and utilizes Game Lands that are best 








CONNEAUT MARSH IMPOUNDMENT was completed in September, 1954 on State Gam 
Lands 213 in Crawford County. The area, including 550 acres of water and a 6 mile shore. 
line is one of the best natural food areas for ducks in the State. 





































adapted to waterfowl development. 
Later the work will be extended to 
other desirable sites. 

Plans were prepared for eighteen 
of these reservoirs. Construction wa 
completed on three impoundment 
located on State Game Lands and 
five on the Allegheny National 
Forest, which will flood a total of § 
acres. Construction was started on 
five additional impoundments; two 
on the Allegheny National Forest and 
three located on State Game Lands. 
As the dams are being constructed, 
food and cover corps employes clear 
plots along the future shoreline to 
improve aquatic growth and provide 
open areas on which small food strips 
will be planted. Islands are com 
structed to provide nesting and ret 
ing sites for wild waterfowl. 


Wildlife Habitat Development— 
Allegheny National Forest 
Two crews, one operating in Forest 
and Warren Counties, and the other 
in Elk and McKean Counties, cleared 
20 acres for food strips; planted % 
strips totaling 154 acres to grails 
seeded 58 strips totaling 97 acres 0 
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dovers and grasses; improved nest- 
«e cover and clover growth by mow- 
ing, liming and fertilizing approxi- 
mitely 270 acres of field areas; 
planted over 14,000 evergreen and 
shrub seedlings; constructed and 
mintained five miles of equipment 
wads to gain access to food strips. 
Jn addition, game food and cover 
yound plantations, along equipment 
wads and woodland edges were im- 
by felling large trees for an 
werage of 46 feet along over 116,000 
linear feet of these woodland borders. 
fxisting mative shrubs, released by 
ihis operation will produce an abund- 
mee of fruit. Thousands of other 
rubs and apple trees were released 
when competitive tree growth was 
flled on over 365 acres. Eighteen 
hundred and fifty (1,850) fruit trees 
were pruned. 
This wildlife development work 
deserves and receives much enthusias- 
tic praise from local and_ visiting 
sportsmen. 


federal Aid Projects 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
wration Act provides that the United 
States Government’ will finance 
eventy-five percent of approved wild- 
life management projects. Since a 
lage percent of such activities are 
aed on State Game Lands, reports 
of various projects are presented as 
follows: 

“Conneaut Marsh Impoundment”’ 
-On May 11, 1954, the United States 
fish and Wildlife Service approved 
a project to construct an impound- 
ment on Conneaut Marsh, State 
Game Lands No. 213, Crawford 
County. This project was completed 
September 29, 1954, following the 
raising and resurfacing of approxi- 
mately 2,000 feet of highway by the 
State Department of Highways, to 
act as an embankment for retaining 
the water and the construction of the 
concrete spillway and regulating gates 
by contract. 

This dam impounds 550 acres of 


water, with a shoreline of about 614 
miles and is one of the best natural 
duck food areas in the State. Water 
levels are drawn down in the spring 
to stimulate growth of waterfowl 
foods and closed prior to the fall 
hunting season. 


“Food and Cover and Farm Game 
Development”—The preparation of 
food and cover management plans; 
execution of all food and cover de- 
velopment work; and the leasing, 
mapping, establishing and developing 
of Cooperative Farm Game Projects 
are partially financed by this project. 
A coordinator is employed to service 
the paperwork, including reports of 
all kinds, to see that charges are made 
to the proper P-R allotments, and to 
make periodic inspection in the field 
and standardizing practices. 

Accomplishments under the Farm 
Game Cooperative Section, the grow- 
ing of tree, shrub and vine seedlings 
in the Howard Nursery, and the Food 
and Cover Development work which 
has been summarized in preceding 
pages, are credited to this Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration Project. 


Winter Feeding and 
Miscellaneous Activities 


Severe winter weather is often a 
factor responsible for reduction in 
forest and farm game populations. 
To offset this, it is necessary to place 
large amounts of harvested grain in 
sheltered areas during winter months. 
Over 96,300 bushels of corn and other 
grains were distributed by Game 
Commission employes. An additional 
44,200 bushels were given to con- 
servation organizations, boy scouts, 
4-H clubs, etc., for use in local game 
feeding projects. Commission em- 
ployes purchased and distributed over 
124,850 pounds of salt to locations 
where deer will utilize it as a neces- 
sary supplement to their diet. 

Miscellaneous activities included 
repair and erection of duck nesting 
boxes, cultivation of over two miles 
of multiflora rose hedge, fertilizing 
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and pruning chestnut orchards, 
hedgerows, and miscellaneous shrubs 
and the collection of asiatic chestnuts 
and seed of native shrubs for plant- 
ing in the Howard Nursery. 

Field personnel helped suppress 25 


Farm Game Cooperative 


NOVEMBER~19y 
——an 


forest fires which burned 2,200 acres 
of State Game Lands and 2,496 actes 
on nearby private lands: Cooperation 
was extended to State and Federal 
Agencies. 


Section 


HE Cooperative Farm Game Pro- 

gram at the end of the biennium 
totaled 1,045,429 acres and included 
166 projects consisting of 10,251 
farms. 

Since funds limited the program 
to approximately 1,000,000 acres, 
which was leased at the end of the 
last biennium, no expansion was 


possible. 
Cancellations were recorded and 
agreements executed with new 


owners. The engineering unit has 
maintained the necessary maps or 
prints covering all projects. 


Meetings 

Project personnel participated in 
237 meetings of sportsmen, farm 
groups and soil conservation districts 
attended by 8,861 persons. They also 
attended 251 in-service training meet- 
ings. 


Farmer Contacts 


During the period the following 
contacts were made: 

By District Game Protectors—22,381 

By Food and Cover Corps—43,361 


Refuges 

The following refuges were estab- 
lished, maintained or removed. 

a. Established 34—containing—449 
acres. 

b. Maintained 652—containing 6,- 
465 acres. 

c. Removed 
acres. 


Safety Zones 


A total of 21,464 safety zones were 
established and dismantled. 


65—containing 527 





Wildlife Management and Soij 
Conservation Practices 

Field personnel, in an effort toi 
prove wildlife habitat on farm areas, 
assisted project cooperators establish 
the following practices: 


1. Contour strips surveyed on 8% 
acres. 

2. Seedlings distributed to farms 
and planted by cooperators: 


mw. CeeerOtS nc os accu 1,916,065 
b. Multiflora Rose 197,69 
c. Other Species ...... * 227,135 

oe 2,840,8% 


3. Seedlings planted by Commis 


sion personnel: 


a. COMMSTOUS .c0.0cs000 45,600 
b. Multiflora Rose 119,300 
c. Other Species ...... 25,200 
TEED, {ona aint Maciieall 190,100 
Grand Total—All Seedlings- 
3,030,990 


4. Food strips—The following game 
food and nesting cover strips wert 
purchased from cooperators: 

1,096 strips containing 272 acts 

Planted by Commission personnel: 

54 strips containing 135 acres 

5. Wildlife borders—Personnel it- 
creased game food and cover along 
woodlot edges by establishing the fol 
lowing wildlife borders: 


Lin. Ft, 

25 Ft. Wide 

ere e se 543,39 
Planted to Shrubs .... 14,850 
Seeded to Lespedeza .. 16,633 


6. Farm Ponds—Technical assist 
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COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROJECTS attracted over 400,000 hunters during these 
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FOR THE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
— REST 
AND PUBLIC HUNTING GROUNDS 


RESPECT THE LANDOWNERS RIGHTS AND PROTECT WS PROPERTY 


DO NOT ENTER SAFETY ZONES OR GAME REFUGES 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 











COOPERATIVE 


OCOPERATION OF THE LANDOWNER 
HUNTING RIGHTS ON THIS AREA ARE 
ROLLED BY THE GAME COMMISSION 
RATION AND CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


THE GAME LAWS AND REPORT ALi VIOLATIONS 


PROVIDE FOOD AND COVER FOR WILDLIFE 


wo years. This nationally famed Commission project is helping solve the problem of 
public hunting areas, especially near areas of heavy population concentrations. 


ance and advice was furnished on the 
following farm pond sites: 


rrr rr 64 
b. Recommended ........... 40 
Bemompleted § ..........05.. 37 
7. Drainage of suitable areas or 


tly drained soils provides addi- 
tional wildlife nesting sites. Person- 
nel furnished advice and_ technical 
guidance in the construction of 629,- 
602 linear feet of drainage which im- 
proved 2,043 acres. 

8. Pasture Improvement—Coopera- 
tors improved 415 acres of pasture 
on the advice of Commission em- 
ployes. This provided available food 
and cover for wildlife. 

9. Diversion Ditches Surveyed—49,- 
450 linear feet which will improve 
373 acres. 

10. Woodland Management—Fur- 
nished management advice on 336 
acres, 

ll. Material distributed to cooper- 
ators: 

Crow repellant 1,895 pints. This 
aided materially in preventing crows, 
blackbirds and pheasant damage to 
corn. 

Rye grass seed 1,200 pounds. This 
sed was furnished to cooperators en- 
gaged in contour strip farming and 


was to be seeded at the last cultiva- 
tion of corn to provide food and 
cover for wildlife. 

12. Other Practices—2,100 linear 
feet of woodland border was recut. 
75 fruit trees were pruned. 50 acres 
of food strips (clovers) were mowed, 
limed and fertilized. In addition, 14,- 
000 linear feet of rose was cultivated 
and fertilized. 


Game Stocked 
The following wildlife was released 
on the project areas: 


Rabbits 22,444—Pheasants 145,613 
—Quail 5,697—Wild Turkey 98— 


Squirrels 142—Ducks 310—Total 
pieces of game stocked 174,304. 


Game Harvested 

Rabbits 420,587—Pheasants 165,666 
—Quail 3,153—Wild Turkey 27— 
Woodchucks 34,723—Grouse 10,793— 
Woodcock 1,601—Waterfow! 8,616— 
Doves 3,216—Squirrel 162,234—Coon 
10,790—Deer 4,677—Bear 1—Total 
pieces of game killed 826,084. 


Predators Removed 

Red Foxes 6,645—Weasels 2,298— 
Gray Foxes 5,965—Opossum 15,922— 
Hawks 4,143—Owls 483—Others (stray 
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cats, crows, etc.) 18,900—Skunks 600— 
Total predators removed 54,956. 


Number of Hunters Using Projects 
and Man-Days Hunted 


Number of hunters 420,903 


The acquisition of Game Lands for 
wildlife conservation and __ public 
recreation has been the Common- 
wealth’s greatest insurance policy 
against game scarcity and human 
monopoly. 

The aggregate acres of State Game 
Lands acquired since the program 
started in 1920 has reached a total 
of 907,221, comprising 198 units, dis- 
tributed through 63 of the Common- 
wealth’s 67 counties. An additional 
10,862 acres were under contract for 
purchase at the end of the biennium. 

The consideration paid for the 
907,221 acres amounted to $3,459,- 
952.33, a general average of $3.81 
per acre. This does not include ex- 
penditures for securing options, land 
examination, title abstracting and 
conveyancing, boundary line surveys, 
mapping and incidentals. 

During the two-year period under 
consideration a total of 1,477.62 acres 
was acquired by purchase or transfer 
at an outlay of $28,542.73. 


Fixed Charges in Lieu Of Tax 
Commonwealth owned lands are 
exempt from taxation but the Com- 
mission pays annually a fixed charge 
of 714 cents for each acre of Game 
Lands and Game Farms it acquires. 
Two and one-half cents each are paid 
to the County Treasurer, the town- 
ship school directors and the town- 
ship road supervisors for every acre 
acquired in the respective counties 
and townships. Fixed charges are paid 
during calendar years and 64 counties 
received $67,485.15 and $67,839.28 
respectively during 1954 and 1955. A 


Land Title and Records 
Section 





Man days hunted 


Hunting Accidents 

A total of thirty-eight (88) agi 
dents occurred in project areas, two 
(2) fatal and thirty-six (36) nonfag 


grand total of $1,047,375.21 has been 
paid on Game Lands and Gam 
Farms since lands were first pur 
chased by the Commission. 


Auxiliary Game Refuge Project 


The number of Auxiliary Projecs 
decreased from 19 to 16, with a ne 
loss of 523 acres. The 16 projects 
contain a total of 19,135 acres, of 
which 4,320 acres are maintained a 
refuges and 14,815 acres are open to 
hunting. 


Game Propagation Areas 


Game Propagation Areas decreased 
from 258 to 210 in number and from 
50,962.79 acres to 42,521.09 acres, in 
cluding 144 rabbit farms, initial 
authorized by the Commission on 
October 6, 1949, containing 23,153.57 
acres. 


Special Wildlife Projects 


New projects were established and 
others were discontinued. The rec 
ords indicate that 100 projects, total: 
ing 33,312 acres, were operative a 
the end of the biennium. 


Summation of Acreage In 
Land Management Projects 


Lands either owned or unde 
nominal control of the Commission 
and used for game management plo} 
ects of various types, including Game 
Farms and primary refuges located 
within State Forests and other public 
lands, aggregated 2,051,753.86 acté, 
a decrease of 3,903.38 acres. 
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Under the reorganization of the 
Commission (previously described in 
this report), a new Division of Min- 
eals was established. Personnel of 
this Division. are responsible for ad- 
vertising, execution and supervision 
of oil and gas leases, and utilization 
or sale of minerals and other prod- 
ucts from State Game Lands. 


Oil and Gas Royalties 

And Rentals 

Three oil and gas leases, executed 
prior to this biennium for separate 
tracts of State Game Lands No. 34, 
Hk County, have been productive 
and are listed as follows: 


Tract 34-A—600 acres—Devonian 
Gas & Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tract 34-B—600 acres—Devonian 


Gas & Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tract 34-C—600 acres—Manufac- 
turers Lt. & Ht. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These leases were developed by 
the drilling of twelve wells, ten of 
which produce natural gas in vary- 
ing quantities. 

During the biennium 5,298,509,000 
bic feet of natural gas was 
marketed. Royalties, land rentals and 
lorfeited checks from oil and gas 
tases on State Game Lands No. 34, 
Hk County, resulted in an income 
of $759,548.52 which was deposited 
in the Game Fund. 










Since the first natural gas produc- 
tion in December 1953, royalties and 
other receipts from oil and gas leases 
have totaled $868,385.87. Income 
from these sources has been set aside 
by the Commission for purchase of 
additional State Game Lands and 
Field Division Headquarters build- 
ings. 


Coal Royalties— 
State Game Lands 


During the biennium eleven (11) 
permits or leases for open pit coal 
mining were in effect whereby the 
Commission received $68,889.96 for 
coal-surface damage royalties. District 
Game Protectors maintained a con- 
stant check on these operations and 
personnel from Harrisburg periodic- 
ally reviewed the work, including 
backfilling, leveling and planting of 
strip-mined areas. 


Sale of Forest Products 


The details of advertising, prepar- 
ing and awarding contracts for the 
removal of forest products is the re- 
sponsibility of the Division of Min- 
erals. During the biennium forty-five 
(45) contract sales were initiated. In- 
come from these operations and 
Special Permits added $258,686.26 to 
the Game Fund. 


























Division of Law Enforcement 


VIGOROUS program of game 
law enforcement prevailed dur- 
ing the biennium. It was tempered 
by emphasizing the spirit of the law 
rather than the letter. As a result 
technical or questionable prosecu- 
tions were substantially eliminated 
without injuring the over-all game 
protection program. During the 
period a large percentage of convic- 
tions have prevailed in the higher 
courts which speaks well for the selec- 
tion and preparation of cases. 
Fewer prosecutions were made and 
less penalties were collected largely 
because of the decrease in minor of- 
fenses prosecuted during the latter 
half of the biennium. 


Ten-Year Summary 
Number of 
Prosecutions 


Penalties 


Fiscal Year Collected 


1946-1947 4,030 $136,697.75 
1947-1948 .. 4,251 130,055.75 
1948-1949 .... 4,825 148,925.80 
1949-1950 .... 6,107 200,888.35 
1950-1951 4,249 136,844.21 
1951-1952 4,628 146,497.25 
1952-1953 5,041 161,735.01 
1953-1954 5,109 160,911.75 
1954-1955 3,955 113,445.00 
1955-1956 3,122 109,346.00 
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Hunting License Revocations 

Consistent with the provisions of 
the Game Law and policy of the 
Game Commission, the hunting and 
trapping privileges of major and 
multiple offenders were denied for 
various periods. 

The Commission felt that no in 
consistency should exist relative t 
license suspension and directed that 
steps be taken to establish a system 
as near foolproof as possible. - 
Hunters’ Licenses revoked in 

1954-1955 (Convictions) .... 68 
Hunters’ Licenses revoked in 

1955-1956 (Convictions) .... 7% 


Referees’ Hearings 


Under the provisions of the law 
one who wounds another by gunfire 
or bow and arrow while hunting, 
through carelessness or negligence, 
may lose his hunting and _ trapping 
privileges after a hearing by referee. 
This provision continues to be iit 
posed in the belief that fear of losing 
hunting privileges may be a deter 
rent to recklessness. 

1954-1955 Number of 


Hearings ............ sth 119 
Hunting Rights Denied 
by Hearings ........+\eenm 8] 
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Defendants Discharged ........ 32 Deer Proof Fencing 


1955-1956 Number of 


Hearings ...-.--- tence eee 95 
Hunting Rights Denied 

by Hearings ............... 64 
Defendants Discharged ........ 31] 


lense Revocations By Courts 

Of Quarter Sessions 

Shooting at, wounding or killing a 
human being in mistake for game is 
dased as a misdemeanor under the 
Game Code and such cases are thus 
disposed of before the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions. Conviction usually re- 
wits in loss of hunting and trapping 


license according to the Court's 
decree. 

No. of 
Year Revocations 
PR 15 
5, os do bbls OW a b'es 9 


The Game Law provides that the 
Commission may enter into written 
agreement with owners or lessees of 
farms, fruit orchards, or commercial 
tree nurseries whereby deer proof 
fencing and staples may be purchased 
by the Commission and the fence 
erected by the landowner. During the 
past biennium 7240 rods of deer 
proof fencing and 975 Ibs. of staples 
were furnished to six (6) landowners 
who made application for fencing in 
accordance with law. This is the first 
deer proof fencing that was furnished 
since the beginning of World War II. 


Taxidermy Examinations 

Citizens and sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania have been assured of better 
taxidermy work on their trophies 
since 1937, when it was first required 
that a taxidermy applicant pass an 


TAXIDERMISTS DISPLAY SAMPLES of their work following an examination held in 
Harrisburg by the Commission. These annual checks to make sure the citizens of the 
Commonwealth receive qualified work on the trophies they wish to have mounted attracted 


lj applicants during these two years. 
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examination of fitness before a Taxi- 
dermy Examining Board. Such exam- 
inations are held yearly by a board 
consisting of three members selected 
from three of the State’s outstanding 
scientific institutions and museums. 


Successful 
Year Applicants 
ED Pr Seiwa « band's ae 7 
SS aeW es ame ees eee ed 10 


New Equipment For Field Officers 

Replacements were made for dress 
uniforms which included suntan pop- 
lin shirts, Stetson hats, trousers, coats, 
overcoats and Sam Browne belts. In- 
sulated sub-zero rubber pacs were 
purchased for all salaried personnel. 
Shotgun shells and metallic cartridges 


Special 


In the interest of exercising a mea- 
sure of control over certain opera- 
tions pertaining to wild birds and 
wild animals, the law authorizes the 
Game Commission to issue Special 
Permits regulating such operations. 


NOVEMBER~195, 
ns 


for predator control and targets fq 
use in firearms instructions, wer 
supplied to all Divisions. 


Deer Killed To Protect Property 
The deer population presents , 
damage problem wherever agricul. 
tural practices are carried on adjacen, 
to deer cover. Under certain circum. 
stances the farmer, nurseryman oy 
orchardist may exercise his preroga. 
tive to kill the animals which ar 
doing material damage. 
No. Reported 
Killed 
.. 1,159 deer reported killed 
in 47 Countig 
. . 1,548 deer reported killed 
in 45 Counties 


Year 
1954-1955 


1955-1956 


Permits 


Set forth below are the number and 
kind of permits issued during the 
past two fiscal years. Gratis permits 
are issued for educational or gover 
mental purposes. 





Kind of Permit 1954-1955 Fee 1955-1956 Fee 
a5 5G HERE EAR a0 <0 eh R5 21 (6 gratis) $ 105.00 22 (5 gratis) $ 1100 
enor 215 2,150.00 216 2,160.00 
SE MED v0 6 ao o'ds disc 50 2 50.00 1 25.00 
ee UNI 935 nos 0 ver sewa 3 20.00 2 15.00 
CM Ms a ccc tec so 36s 110 550.00 119 595.0 
ee ee 19 950.00 20 1,000.00 
Fur Dealers—Resident ........ 263 2,630.00 | 257 2,570.0 
Fur Dealers—Employees ...... 13 65.00 23 115.0 
Fur Dealers—Non-Resident ... 9 900.00 9 900.00 
a Bs oo denne » 351 1,755.00 398 1,990.00 
Game Propagation ........... 413 2,065.00 409 4 
Regulated Shooting Grounds .. 80 3,830.00 103 4, 
Retrecver TRAM .......060.-. 3 60.00 4 80.00 
Roadside Menagerie ......... 44 220.00 =-552 260.00 
ig - ES 123 3,075.00 131 3,275.0 
To Mount and Posses Protected 
ES eee 202 (35 gratis) 202.00 239 (25 gratis) 239.00 
DR ritican ss shes de teees 1,871 (41 gratis) $18,627.00 2005 (30 gratis) $20,1510 


Bear Damage 

When natural food conditions are 
poor, bears may travel long distances 
searching for food. During such 
periods bear damage frequently be- 
comes most serious. The Game Com- 
mission is authorized by law to pay 


up to $5000.00 per year for damage 
to livestock, poultry and bees, upo 
lands open to public hunting. Listel 
below is a ten-year biennial record dl 
claims satisfied through investigation 
by game officials. 
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Total Pigs 
Claims Bees Sheep Hogs 
gett a a 10 
1947-1948} ° 
98-1949) 104 a 31 11 
1949-1950 
1950-1951 74 «151 17 4 
1951-1952 
952-1953 170 484 38 5 
1953-1954 
iol Va a ee 8 
1955-1956 oe fi 
Total.... 651 111 296 38 


Domestic 
Calves Rab- Amount 
Cattle Pony Goats Chickens bits Paid 
] l l no oF 7,065.99 
] as 2 Fed oa 3,139.47 
] +a we 50 4 2,517.28 
2 7,264.75 
3 l 3,363.21 
8 l 4 50 4 $23,350.70 


Predator Control Section 


public Instructions in 
Predator Control 


The continued high predator pop- 
ulations throughout the State, due 
rimarily to the very low prices on 
a haired furs, brought even 
greater demands for trapping instruc- 
tions. Farmers and ranchers were 
sflering a severe loss of revenue, 
rimarily through the destruction of 
poultry. The Supervisor of the Preda- 


tor Control Section worked with 
twenty-four District Game Protectors 
on different occasions instructing in 
predator control work and alleviating 
such damages. Instructions in various 
types of predator control techniques 
were also given to 1390 school boys, 
Boy Scouts, trappers and other inter- 
ested individuals by the Supervisor. 
The District Game Protectors held 
265 such classes of instruction with 
4579 interested persons in attendance. 


TRAPPING DEMONSTRATIONS by qualified Commission personnel were given to thou- 
sands of young Pennsylvanians during these two years. Here a class at the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp near State College watches intently as Millard Crooks, Conservation Education 









Assistant in the Northcentral Field Division demonstrates a dirt-hole set. 
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Predators Killed By 
Salaried Officers 

Salaried officers of the Commission 
are quite often called upon to “thin- 
out” certain species in a given area 
to improve conditions for more desir- 
able species of wildlife. During the 


biennium they accounted for the 

following: 
SS ere 1627 
ae ee eee 777 
a es AP OE 558 
ee eT 2400 
ee eee 4910 
Great Horned Owls .... 692 
Snowy Owls ........... i) 
SETS SE ee 37 
Coopers Hawks ........ 1191 
EEE et en eee 22126 


Rabies Control Campaign 
In Chester County 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Depart- 
ment of Health, assigned ten trap- 
pers to the southern portion of 
Chester County to assist in eliminat- 
ing the chain of transmission of 
rabies that had plagued this south- 
eastern section for several years. 

During the thrée week period these 
men trapped 134 foxes, 14 stray and 
unlicensed dogs and hundreds of 
other predatory animals which might 
have been carriers of this dreaded 
disease. 

All reports of this operation would 
indicate that worthwhile results were 
attained and that the epidemic is at 
least temporarily under control. 


Bounties—June 1, 1954 to 
May 31, 1955 


1. Bounty removed from weasels 


NOVEMBER=igy 
a 


killed on and after June 1, 1954 
2. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray 
fox. 
3. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 
4. Great Horned Owl—$5.00 fy 
each Great Horned Owl, exce t those 
killed during the months of Now 
ber and December. 


‘Toe! Cfatms. ....35..5.08 10,219 
Werte 2. . 60s 'd.5 Pe 295 
Geay Wemes oi... ions tk. ee 11,7% 
Rea Foxes ...:..057 28 15,609 
Great Horned Owls ....... 1,233 


Total Amount Expended $115,707, 


Bounties—June 1, 1955 to 
May 31, 1956 


1. Gray Foxes—$4.00 for each pray 
fox. 

2. Red Foxes—$4.00 for each ted 
fox. 

3. Great Horned Owls—$5.00 for 
each Great Horned Owl, except thox 
killed during the months of Novem. 
ber and December. 


‘Petal Cialis 2.0 RSA 9 989 
ee ee 11,323 
Sf eee 15,915 
Great Horned Owls ....... 1,09] 


Total Amount Expended $114,407.00 

There were 161 claims forwarded 
to the Division Supervisors to be in- 
vestigated for possible fraud whic 
resulted in the collection of $1,300.0 
in fines. Claims were disapproved for 
the killing of 16 weasels, 162 gray 
foxes, 275 red foxes and 8 great 
horned owls. 

Bounty also was refused for the 
killing of 209 gray foxes, 303 red 
foxes and 50 great horned owls be 
cause the claims were outdated by 
the provisions of the Game Law a 
were otherwise improperly presented 
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RODUCTION 


at the 


Gameturkeys. 
Farms was maintained at fullquail was continued at 


Production of 


capacity for both pheasants and wildbirds a year. 


Sate Game Farm Production Record 


Ringneck Pheasants 


Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 


Bobwhite Quail 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 

Wild Turkeys 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 
Total number of 


Game Purchases 


CRM oMTOGUCES: .)s ie. sida os 
eggs shipped to sportsmen 


Day-Old chicks to sportsmen 







bobwhite 
about 5,000 


Calender Years 


1954 
479,199 


218,625 


20-24 week-old birds for release 31,482 
mature birds shipped for release 50,368 
ee TE re ner trey etry 45,000 
eggs shipped to sportsmen 5 ar 13,300 
day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen 7,308 
six-week old birds shipped to sportsmen ....... 1,275 
12 week-old birds shipped for release .......... 5,300 
mature birds shipped for release .............. 700 


eggs produced 
eggs shipped Poe separ 
poults shipped 


12-18 week-old birds shipped for release 
mature birds shipped for release 


22,547 
1,090 
1,400 
3,573 
3,760 


1955 
493,585 
8,650 
228,133 
26,820 
56,997 


43,000 
13,621 
5,492 
1,230 
5,240 
700 


26,055 
500 
1,100 
3,625 
3,469 


Fall purchases of 15-week-old pheasants in October have been continued. 
These birds are purchased only from breeders located in Pennsylvania. 


Ringneck Pheasants 
Bobwhite Quail 

Canada Geese ..... 
Mallard Ducklings 
Redhead Ducks 

Wood Ducks 
Black Ducks ...... 
Mallard Ducks 


Number 


1954-1955 Cost 
22,708 $42,850.20 
200 200.00 
29 145.00 
5.540 2,020.00 
j 20.00 
26 78.00 


Average 


Number 


Cost 1955-1956 Cost 

$1.89 30,043 $53,816.54 
cae See ek ee 
5.00 25 125.00 
36 5,050 1,767.50 
aes. wok ct) ee 
Se = ‘Wevke es see 
rey 5 7.50 


Average 
Cost 
$1.79 
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LIVE-TRAPPING AND TRANSFER of cottontail rabbits removed over 127,000 animals 
from areas where they were causing damage to areas where public hunting is allowed. 
Many youth groups participate in this program each winter. Boys such as the one shown 
here work under the supervision of the District Game Protector. 


Live-trapping and Transfer 
Of Wild Game 

The live-game trapping and trans- 
fer program, which was established 
as a major statewide activity during 
the winter of 1937-38, paid big divi- 
dends during the past two years. This 
operation, which removes surplus 
rabbits from city watersheds, public 
parks, privately owned lands, and 
other areas suffering rabbit damage, 
releases Pennsylvania's most import- 
ant game animal on lands open to 
public hunting. During the biennium 


Total Game Released 1954-1955 


From 

Game 

Farms 
Cottontail Rabbits 
Ringneck Pheasants 
Bobwhite Quail 
Wild Ducks 
Wild Turkeys 
Canada Geese 


76,279 
6,064 


Purchases 


127,896 cottontails were live-trapped 
and released—a new high since the 
program became effective statewide. 
Sportsmen and others who cooper 
ated with Commission personnel in 
the 30-day trapping program deserve 
much credit for its success during 
these two years. 

Fiscal _ Fiscal 


Year Year 
1954-1955 1955-1956 


67,426 60,470 
227 1% 
323 


Cottontail Rabbits 
Ringneck Pheasants . 


Trapped 
& Farm-Game 
Transferred Cooperators 

67,426 
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Game Released 1955-1956 


From 
Game 
Farms 
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Wild Duck Propagation 

The releasing of 5 week old mal- 
ds was continued. In addition to 
those purchased, 300 ducks are held 
for egg production in open top pens 
Pymatuning Lake, where wild 
es have access to the pens. The 
g are hatched and the ducklings 
ed along with those purchased 
§ private sources. 


Holding Fields 

Pheasant cockbirds raised by farm- 
€ cooperators are placed in hold- 

ing fields at 12 weeks of age and 

liberated during October and Novem- 

br. The hens are liberated at 12 

weeks of age. 






lukey Hardening Pens 
A new turkey hardening pen was 
built in Berks County in 1955. Now 





Trapped 

eo Farm-Game 
Purchases Transferred Cooperators Totals 
sale ant 60,470 a a 60,470 
30,043 736 135,026 250,535 
Poke 7? Se eee ee ee, > Sa 12,288 
ee hy Ae ae ee 6,710 
Pe ee ep re ac, Se eee 6,311 
Saale OS eco? 94 
Rigs 323 a 323 
each of the six divisions have a pen 
from which all fall releases are made. 


Day-old Pheasant Chick Program 

The pheasant chick program was 
continued at about the same level. 
In 1954, 218,625 chicks were dis- 
tributed of which 54,370 were raised 
and liberated by sportsmens clubs 
and 127,483 by farm-game coopera- 
tors and farmers whose lands are 
open to public hunting. In 1955, 
228,138 chicks were supplied of which 
51,801 chicks were raised by sports- 
mens clubs and 135,026 by farmers. 
In 1954, 839% were raised and in 
1955, 82%. These are the best records 
to date. 

From all sources, a total of 582,429 
pheasants were released—the highest 
number ever liberated by the Com- 
mission. 


RELEASED PHEASANT takes off to join over 500,000 of his kind released by the Com- 
nision in Pennsylvania’s public hunting areas during these two years. The total from all 
wurees was the highest number ever liberated by the Commission during any similar 


period in the past. 














































TABLE NO. 1 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 





The expenditures of the Commission during the biennium ending May 31], 1956 har 


been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Acquisition and Management of Land for Wildlife, Management of 
State Game Lands, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other 
leased areas totaling 2,051,753.86 acres. Also payments in lieu 


wild game transfer, distribution of game ..................... 
Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws; assistance in enforcement of fish, dog, and forest 
laws; and numerous other field activities .................005. 
Division of Administration. Game News, publications, exhibits, 
motion pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meet- 
ings, and other related Conservation Education activities. Cost 
a Te eee Tree ere rer ci 
Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including admin- 
nn wtb go Ml He i a ee ene ae 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs ...............ssseeeeees 
Instruction and Training. Maintenance of buildings and grounds 
and In-Service Training (Training School temporarily inacti- 
a TURES + 5 RNAs c+ 6 v bes bas. 0.000 +00 0 Geeuhs valeur eden § 
Executive Office and Accounting. (355,732.12 subdivided below) 
Accounting. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping ............ 
Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ......... 
Executive Office and Expenses of Commissions ................. 
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STATE GAME LANDS ACREAGE WITHIN RESPECTIVE COUNTIES 



















































































ES = > 
Total ‘panset Total 
Acquired uring Acquired N 
to Fiscal Year to —_— 

Counties May 31, 1955 1955-1956 May 31, 1956 Township, 

——- a oem ne << 
| Ee ey ee ae 1,311.6 1,311.6 3 
| Sa ee 2,416.8 2,416.8 3 
SPST ee eee 1,421.8 1,421.8 5 
PE | ates bckende. 38,145.65 38,145.65 15 

a 
SE. “Wwieteeb<anednse ate 9,128.2 76.94 9,205.14 12 
i a ecstWi hs. caches eases 18,840.94 Se 18,840.94 8 
Rt a 42,293.44 aes 42,293.44 13 
nD | Se 3,731.7 36.1 767.8 6 

SR Co ae 2,719.9 2,719.9 ae 
SS SP ee eee 20,633.41 20,633.41 9 
SEE, Wh bbb <bb chic onde ne 12,762.7 12,762.7 l 
Pe 25,413.63 25,413.63 5 

= a, 
LS, SE Se oe 46,629.4 46,629.4 13 
2 eS Ae 926.7 926.7 1 
GSES Se ae 12,141.9 ro 12,141.9 8 
eT” errr ee 25,140.8 —354.71 24,786.09 12 
SS ee 10,571.2 10,571.2 2 
SS oa eee 13,467.4 13,467.4 10 
EE: shGenscccews 14,525.7 14,525.7 15 
Cumberland ........ 1,067.2 1,067.2 3 
re 27,278.4 27,278.4 5 
ae sivttcet aioe ans 63,896.1 63,896.1 8 
nod abe sims. 0 8,404.5 8,404.5 ll 
ae) ae 10,322.1 10,322.1 4 

“eS See 7,056.9 are 7,056.9 re 
BP eg ES 6,966.9 Dj 6,967.6 5 
i i ee 14,793.3 b hee 14,793.3 8 
RE er ee 1,092.9 1,329.4 2,422.3 3 
Huntingdon 17,653.2 17,653.2 19 
Sao 4,510.2 4,510.2 + 
Jefferson ........ 24,459.86 24,459.86 8 
Juniata ....... 6,828.5 6,828.5 6 
EP Pere rr 4,307.9 — 4,307.9 3 
Lancaster ......... 5,079.5 104.21 5,183.71 6 
ED, bis ce'6iee ce. 2,023.9 5 ala 2,023.9 6 
Lebanon ........ 19,859.1 71.75 19,787.35 6 
Ns reas sos 00s 2,483.33 2,483.33 3 
Luzerne..... Paiald 32,063.5 32,063.5 12 
are 37,193.3 37,193.3 y 
McKean ........ asd 20,633.93 20,633.93 3 
a 965.6 oe 965.6 2 
Ye ee 2,324.2 204.6 2,528.8 - 
Ne rrr 31,261.4 na 31,261.4 8 
DE, sh eeic de s0 4% 227.5 227.5 1 
Northampton ........ 1,401.1 1,401.1 2 
Northumberland 9,385.6 9,385.6 ll 
fe 4,996.4 4,996.4 S 
ee 12,599.5 12,599.5 6 
PE sid ecuswhesssdbe 17,667.1 17,667.1 1 
ga 9,641.5 9,641.5 8 
a ES: ee 2,185.1 eves 2,185.1 5 
SEY: bine ccveedhecce 12,284.7 225.7 12,510.4 8 
SE. -Ghitan «5 oda tw ces aka 48,853.4 48,853.4 1 
Susquehenna.............. 12,012.1 12,012.1 6 
EE ae eee 20,530.7 20,530.7 1 
8 ee CR Sa ae 565.1 565.1 2 
0 SG Sa eee 16,082.38 ata 16,082.38 ll 
SE Bh lids: ch eeabct swans 32,427.41 —467.9 31,959.51 1 
Washington .......... 2,975.6 ee 2,975.6 2 
NEE DG his o awe Gh ene + Eb Slee 10,396.8 10,396.8 4 
Westmoreland ............. 7,700.8 7,700.8 2 
EE DG, evs cdtich oh oer 28,123.3 28,123.3 3 
, a ee Pee 1,324.1 1,324.1 2 
TOTAL—63 Counties 906,137.78 1,083.29 907,221.07 398 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT Less siete Executive Director 
M, J. GOLDEN ...... 
JOSEPH J. MICCO stacesnaten eds, «an ine ... Comptroller 


..Deputy Executive Director 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER ...... iMate el ...Chief 


Division of Research 
ER ON, RVR POPLINE 6 eX 5. Cs emw.c wc hele e ede Chief 


RT re airs eae ese seabaa Chief 
ND a sins has cheguscesinsishcnessseeeaas se cccccceees Chief 


SNE OS, SOMONE os os oe vaiviese dhe ees co eweaemeag E aeerehen ss eee | 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD . Se bd 6d 0 4 vin RRS ile a & 2 ba ee ba Chie} 


FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone 4-2661. 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21415 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland 


ROBERT E. LATIMER , .Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WELLER _ eee .... Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville 
Phone: 2351 

WESTERN GAMB FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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